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that of a poor pious widow. Far be it from me to say 


a word derogatory from her piety, of which she has| 


civen such manifest symptoms by conquering a bad habit 
that bad too much the mastery of her while she kept the 
Green Man; for when she was landlady of that house she 
used sometimes to—to—to—absolutely to—swear: but 
at the particular request of the trustees of Dame Debo- 
rah Boreham’s almshouses she has totally left it off, 
though I must say that she sometimes looks as if she 
thought what she would not say. The widow Higgins 
is what is called a funny old woman; she makes a joke | ¢ 
of every thing. She quizzes her neighbours most un- 
mercifully, especially Mrs, Hipkins, whom she calls “ My 
lady apothecary.” There is certainly a want of dignity 
about a funny old woman. Mrs. Higgins knows that, 
and enjoys the fun so much the more because it is de- 
structive of dignity. Some people wonder how it is that 
she can manage to keep such a constant supply of good | 
spirits; but so it is, that her heart is as light as her body 
is heavy. 
foible of Mrs. Margery Dabble, by telling that outrageous 
and intemperate gossip the most improbable tales in per- 
fect confidence, and with a strict injunction that the 


matter is never to be mentioned on any account what-| 


ever; and then, as sure as a gun, the story is known all 
over the village in less than four-and-twenty 
Mrs. Dabble does not at all like Mrs, 
rather afraid of her; 
trustees in placing a woman so fat and funny in an alms- 
house destined for the use of the pious. Mrs. Dabble 
has a great deal of spiritual pride, as being the widow of | 
a man who has said “ Amen” at church for forty years 
and upwards; whereas it is very likely that Mr. Higgins 
never said “« Amen” 

Lastly, finally, and to conclude, let us take a peep into | 
number six of Dame Deborah Boreham’s almshouses; 
and there we shall see a bit of superannuated scunti-| 


h UTS. 


mentality, that is just not quite ludicrous because it is so | 


very pitiable. Mrs. Clarissa Cobb is the widow of a hair- 
dresser, if we may dignify with the title of hair-dresser 
the man whose business it was to shave sietibappers on 
Saturday, and frizzle the wig of the pavish clerk for Sun- 
day. ‘When Mrs. Clarissa Cobb was 
Hobbs, she fell in love with Mister Cobb, not knowing 
him to be a hair-dresser; and when she 
he was a hair-dresser, and nothing more, but 
something less, she was gone too far to retreat. She 
became Mrs. Cobb, and she woke from a dream of ro- 
mance to the reality of a barber’s shop. But “what is 
bred in the bone will never be out of the flesh: Cla-| 
rissa still cultivated sensibility and sentimentality, though | 
surrounded by wig-blocks, soap suds, and ten-penny | 
razors. ‘The death of Mr. Cobb was a severe blow to| 
Mrs. Cobb, for he did not leave her money enough to buy | 
a new husband; and he feft her at that time of life at 
which husbands are not to be had for nothing. Mes. | 
Cobb had something of a liter rary turn; and by way of 
raising the wind after her husband’s decease, she set about | 
composing a monody to the memory of the dear departed, 
with a view to publishing it by subscription; but some | 
of her friends persuaded her that it would answer her 
purpose much better if she would draw up a memorial, 
stating her case, and soliciting admission into Dame! 
Deborah Boreham’s almshouscs. She attended to the | 
Suggestion; and in order that what was already com- 

posed of the monody might not be a'together thrown | 
away, she melted down the subiimity of the poetry into 
the plainness of prose, making of it a portion of her 
memorial, But even when melted down into plain prose, 

it was tremendously sublime and pathetic ; so that when 
the trustees of the almshouses read it, they were so ex- 
ceedingly diverted with its ludicrous pathos that they 

could not possibly reject the prayer of the petition. And 

here is Mrs. Clarissa Cobb, in number six, as lackadaisic cal} 
and sentimental as a milliner’s apprentice who lives upon 
weak tea, thick bread and butter, and superannuated 
romances. She has upon her table a bible, a pair of | 
spectacles, and a snufl-box, afier the fashion of her 
neighbours: but thessnuff bothers her: for, in conse- 
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Miss Clarissa 


found out that 


rather 


} 
} 
| 
| 


She not unfrequently amuses herself with the | 


Hliggins, but is! 
she questions the wisdom of the|\ 


in his life after he was married. |spoke highly of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, she forth- 


| quence of her sentimentality, she has frequent use for her 
handkerchief up to her eyes, and then the snuff gets 
|into her eyes and makes the matter worse still. By the 
way, it may be here remarked, that nothing so much in- 
terferes with the pleasure of crying for nothing, as being 
under the necessity of crying for something. Mrs. Cobb 
was at one time desirous of keeping a pet lamb; but the 
trustees not wishing that the old ladies should kill their 
own mutton, recommended her to keep a cat instead. 
This good lady has, in addition to her other treasures, 
choice collection of pathetic stories and sentimental bal- 
lads, by means of which she keeps alive the recollection 
of her early days. Nothing pleases her so much as talk- 
ing about Mr. Cobb and her courtship. She is not very 
| pretty now, and I don’t think she ever was remarkable 
|for her beauty. She is large and rather clumsily formed ; 
j her face is neither oval nor round, but a kind of uncouth 
| potato-like shape, and something like a potato in colour ; 
lher eyes are dull, her nose flat and her mouth wide; 
upon her chin are divers bristles ; and when she sports 
jthe pathetics, you had need have a wonderful command 
;of countenance to avoid laughing outright. She sighs 
like the abortive pufling of an asthmatic pair of bellows. 
It is full fifty years ago that she fell in love with Mr. 
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agazine. 


«The house of infaney, though humb'y placed, 
Fill has its charms, however lowly graced ; 

oftin childish hour 
We've laughed and cried, so ke an April shower, 


Chings to the heari,—undying freshness yields, 
Bringing to ne mory our own gree 


That place of rest, where 


n tields.’"— Tule of Venice. 
E'len A’Retgh was an only chi'd,— 

Ellen A’ Reigh was the flower o’ the wild.”— Hogg. 
of the reign of 
Nether Cramond 


Towards the latter end the second 
George, the last house in the village of 
was inhabited by a veteran soldier, whose courage, s0- 
briety, and orderly conduct had obtained for him the 
notice of his colonel. ‘Thus distinguished, he passed 
successively through all the non-commissioned honours 
of his corps; and on the conclusion of peace had borne 
a halbert nearly five years. 

On the regiment being disbanded, Sergeant Lochead, 
with that feeling which clings to the heart of every 
human being, turned his steps towards the land of his 
and, with his pear hter, arrived in 


fathers, and one daug 








j}me the whole history of her courtship. But my nerves 
| will not bear any thing very pathetic, so I shufiled off as 
vell as I could; and Iam told that Im: Ly think mysell 
|very fortunate in having almost all who 
leall and see her are ce story of her 

early love. 


Cobb; and when I called to sce her, she wanted to te * 


escaped it, for 
stined to undergo the 
of course a great reader and admirer 
the first questions she asked me was, 
and when | 


She is 
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lof poetry. One of 
ht of Walter Scott, as a poet; 


| what I thouch 
| 
with wept with very rapture, and quoted the memorable 
lines about 
Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And men below, 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 





and saints above ; 


And she spouted then 
please the fastidious ear of Mrs. Penelope Hipkins. 
Dame Deboreh Borel 
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BY MRS. HEMANS. 
} 
Yes! rear thy guardian hero’s form 
On thy proud soil, thou western world ! 
A wateier through each sign of storm, 
O’er freedom’s flaz unfurl’d. 


}of the veteran by 


ithe faithful companion of his 


Ithe growth of each revolving season 
i literated his youthful labours. 
| 5 P ° 
to itas to an early friend, and might oft be seen seated on 


at Nether Cramond, his natal village. During the 


years of his absence many changes had taken place ; the 


safety 


stripling companions from whom he parted, when the 


ray array of a recruiting party and the eloquence of 


their sergeant stirred up the hero within him, were now 


found a grave in the 


Relatives he had 
none,—parents and kinsmen had all yielded to the inex- 
hovel in which he first 
saw the light remained,—dilapidated and half unrooted, 
it is true, but still an object of desire to the veteran. 

It was in the possession of an opulent sailor, the 
owner of two large boats engaged in the oyster-fishery 
about Inch Mickery, and was used by him for stowing 
his agen tackle, penning his cow and pet lamb, 
up the pot itoes raised on a patch of ground he farmed 

it a little distance from the village, and other multifarious 


either bent by toil and age, or had 


last lowly resting-place of mortality. 


orable stroke of death ; but the 


storing 


purposes 


' ’ ’  ° 
Sergeant Lochead waited on the sailor, and made him 


in offer for thi vantageous to be 


refused; and in no long time a neat 


spot, which was too ad 
though humble 
straw-thatched cottage 


It was shaded by an aged elm-tree, 


appeared on the site of the ruin. 
hallowed in the mind 
many an endearing association; in 
childhoed he had sported beneath its branches, on its 


ltrunk he had carved the initials of his parents’ names, 


those of his twin-brother, and also his own and Janet 
Hardy’s, then the youthful object of his love, afterwards 
. toilsome wanderings, and 
the mother of his blooming Grace. ‘The sapling, during 
‘his absence, had become a goodly tree, and 
had gradually ob- 
Stull the old man clung 


the years of 


a rustic bench beneath its shade during the fine evenings 


lof summer, conversing with an aged soldier, who like 


There, as before a shrine to bow, 
Bid thy true sons their children lead ; 
"The language of that noble brow 

Por all things good shall plead. 


The spirit rear’d in patriot fight, 

The virtue born of home and hearth, 

There calmly throned, a holy light 
Shall pour o’er chainless earth 


compartinents, 01 beds, was 


himself, had fought and bled at Dettingen and Fontenoy. 

A small garden behind the house afforded employment 
From the backdoor a neat, trim 
entwined 


to his leisure hours. 
gravel walk led to a rustic alcove, tastefully 
with ivy and honeysuckle; while, on a narrow bordea 
on each side of this ] ith, the veteran had planted and 
usion of the gayest flowers of his native 
round beyond, divided into small 


appropriated by him to the 


reared a pref 
Scotland; and the ¢g 
} 


lraising of a few culinary vegetables. 


And let that work of England’s hand, 
Sent through the blast and surge’s roar, 
So girt with tranquil glory, stand 

for ages on thy shore ! 


Such through all time the greetings he, 

That with th 

Telling the mighty and the free 
Of brothers o’er the deep ! 


e Atlantic billgw sweep ! }the labour ot 


to womanhood the blithe: 


Sergeant Lochead’s savings during his long service, 


added to his hard-earned pension, were fully sufficient to 


supply all the wants of this frugal family ; but his help- 
mate, a bustling woman, who hated idleness, took in lint 


—_ a fuctor, as he was termed, residing in the Lawn 


Market, in Ke linburgh, who paid her a stipu lated sum for 
spinning. 
In this humble, happy abode, Grace Lochead grew up 


t and prettiest maiden in the 





gn ty, 
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Sorrow was a stranger to her youthful bosom ; 
wughing hazel eye ever been dimmed with 
ur but for the woes of her suffering neighbours. 
She had completed her eighteenth year, when death 
deprived her of her mother, after a lingering and gradual! 
decline of many months, during which she had been 
tended by her azed partner and affectionate daughier 
with the tenderest care. Sergeant Lochead endeavoured 
to bear this misfortune like a man anda soldier; anc 
Cirace suppressed her own tears in pity to the suflerings 
of her bereaved parent. 

‘Time passed on, and produced the usual effect of as- 
suaving the first violent grief of the mourners ; but those 
who knew the veteran best perceived that the iron bad 
entered deep into his soul, and that his pilgrimage would 
not be long in this world. His accustomed haunts and 


amusements were abandoned; he no longer took his 
daily walk on the links near the mouth of the Almond, 
to watch the eraft pushing off for Cramond or Inch 


Mickery, or inquire the news from the Dutch traders, as 
they lay waiting for their cargoes of oysters; even his 
garden, the pride of his heart, was now wholly neglected, 
though nature had once more assumed the livery of spring. 
At early dawn, and during the still hour of midnight, he 
would oft lewe hits restless couch, and, stealing from 
the cottage while his child lay. buried in the peaceful 
lumbers of innocence, would proceed to the lowly village 
churehyard, to weep and pray over the grave of his de- 
parted wife. No longer on the accustomed seat beneath 
his favourite elin-tree did he fight his battles over again 
with his veteran comrade; there, indeed, he might still be 
seen, but it was with the sacred volume open on his 
knee,—this thoughts abstracted from this world of care 
and suflering, and fixed on those eternal mansions wher 
sorrow can find no entrance. 

Mrom those holy communings with his God the voice 
of his daughter had alone power to draw him,—sue was 
the only remaining tie which connected him with a world 
in which he might now with truth be said to walk alone. 


But powerful was that tie: when he thoug!it of her early | 


vze and orplian state all the feelings of the father be 
ime aroused in his bosom, and he blamed the seliis! 
: sei ie f yee 

resent sulicrings in wihtea 

» however, brought no heali 

on his wines to the ved mourner; and, ere the buds 
of a second spring were again unfolded on the trees, 
Sergeant Lochead breathed his last sigh in the arms of 


his affectionate chil 


Frantic was the grief of the youthful Grace, who had | 


now no motive for restraining her feelings. She threw 
herself on the inanimate remains of her beloved parent, 
and in bitterness of heart accused Providence itself of 
injustice. The aged comrade of Sergeant Lochead, to 
whose care Grace was solemnly consigned by her dying 
father, perceived that words of reproof or consolation 
would be useless as cruel, in the present agonised state 
of her feelings, and wisely sulfer. | the first paroxysm 
of despair to subside witheut attempting to stem its 
violence, 

In proportion to the previous excitement was the col- 
lapse which succeeded. ‘The afflicted orphan was placed 
in bed by an aged neighbour who had assisted to tend 
the death-bed of her father. In-a state of stupor little 
allied to healthful repose passed the hours of night with 
the bereaved daughter: bat the morning light brought 
back to her mind with arzravated distinctness the ir- 
reparable loss she had sustained. Her sorrow, though 
less noisy, Was more intense than on the foregoing night, 
as, pale and dejected, with her head bent on her heaving 
bosom, she took her seat by the dear remains of her be- 
loved parent. . 

The visits of her huinble neighbours, and their well- 
meant, though not always judicious, topics of consolation, 
were unnoticed and unreplied to by her, From this state 
of gloomy abstraction she was, however, aroused by the 
appearance of the village wright, who at that period 
filled the office of the modern undertaker, to ascertain 
the requisite dimension for the narrow house of her 


he bad lived in good fellowship, and by whom he was 
sincercly regretted. The sergeant had not died poor; but 
with the exception of Andrew Marvel, his bereaved 
daughter stood alone, without relative or friend in this 
world of wo. When, therefore, the first stunning grief 
of the old soldier for the loss of his companion had some- 
what subsided, many a perplexing thought harassed his 
mind respecting the future disposal of his forlorn charge ; 
but day after day passed on, and he remained as unde- 
termined as at first. In the meanwhile Grace continued 
a prey to the most consuming grief; in vain her simple 
ind kind hearted neighbours endeavoured to win her 
from her sorrow ; their apophthegms on the uncertainty 
of all earthly enjoyments, and the duty of resignation to 
the Divine will, fell on closed ears; like Rachael weeping 
for her children, she refused to be comforted. 

“If something is no dune wi’ that puir demented 
lassie at the cottage she'll no be lang ahint the auld man, 
[ opine,” quoth the good wife of the mill to Andrew 
Marvel one morning as he was throwing his line into the 
Almond, with the hope of procuring a caller trout to tempt 
the sickly appetite of the unhappy Grace. 

The old man started on hearing the fears which had 
more than once glided through his own mind con- 
lirmed hy one of the most experienced matrons of the 
hamlet. 

“TL hope ye’re mista’en in this case, gude-wife,” replied 
the soldier, without any disparagement to your skill, 
which we a’ ken to be vera great in sic matters.” 

* Mista’en, indeed !” muttered the offended dame, en- 
ter:ng the mill without deigning to hold further colloquy 
with the veteran; who, winding up his line slowly and 
thoughtfully, took the path Jeading to the manse. 

Mr. Murray, at that time the pastor of Cramond, was 
one of those heavenly minded men who, in his confined 
sphere, went about continually doing good. Not content 
with punctually fulfilling the public dutics of his sacred 
office, he was the friend, the adviser, and the stay of the 
| neanest of his flock; and from him it was that Andrew 

Marvel sought counsel on the present occasion, 





rey 


Phe reverend divine, as he listened to the veteran, felt 
1 deep interest in the fate of the desolate orphan, and 
ihought he would best promote her welfare by gaining 
or her admission into the household of some of the fami- 

jlies of distinction resident in the neighbourhood. “In 
this way,” observed the worthy man, “she will be most 
effectually prevented from brooding over her loss, and the 

jlittle property left hy her father will accumulate as a pro- 
vision for future exigencies.” 
| Andrew's mind was lightened of half its load, and 
jagain and again he thanked the pastor for his kind con- 
sideration. 
mn Ye say right, sir; there’s nae pension now,” he re- 
|plicd, “and atweel a’ that’s left ahint wadna keep the 
jhairn without wark o’ some kind or other; and, as ye 
jobserve, puir Gracy’s been ower tenderly brought up for 
jhard labour ; sae I hope ye'll succeed in your benevolent 
idesign.” 

* Doubt it not, my honest friend,” rejoined the divine ; 
|** but, in the mean time, do not mention a word of what 
‘has been said to any one, not even to the orphan herself, 
{till I see you again.” 
| Andrew promised to obey this injunction to the letter, 
jand, leaving the Manse. pursued his way to thr cottage, 
; where he spent the rem:inder of the day. 
| ‘The pastor of Nether Cramond was no laggard in the 
lcareer of benevolence ; aid searcely was Andrew Marvel 
lout of sight before he bestrode Surefoot, and was jogging 
forward to Coxcombry Hall, Mr. Murray had been no 
wrangler for augmentations either to glebe or stipend; 
{he had never ealled for repairs for his manse or of- 
fices ; he was not a rigorous exactor either in respect 
ito the Guantity or quality of that portion of his income 
| whis h was paid in grain 5 nsequently he was an uni- 
[versal favourite with the heritors, great and small, and 
pat all times a weleome and highly respected guest at the 
Hall, 

The proprietor of Coxcombry Hall, at the period of 


worsen ~* scarcely had the violent burst of grief oc ca- | Which I write, was the fourth lineal descendant of Sir 
sioned by his presence subsided into a calm, when Dame! Ambrose Ravelrig, who in his day h: > | 
Smart, the schoolmistress, entered to receive directions , service, and suffered Sohanuasie ene Seana 
respecting the shroud, cause, The present Sir John Ravelrig had been edu- 
On the appointed day the head of the veteran was jcated in the paternal mansion, under the cye of a parent 
borne to the grave by his ancient and sorrowing comrade, jretaining much of the puritanical stiffness of his sr0- 
attended hy many of his humble neighbours, with vioedigealllicn and whose chief failing was an inordinate wate 


: 


of ancestry, which had in some measure tinctured the 
mind of bis son, and rendered him formal, and somewhat 
supercilious in his manners. When he had, however, 
nearly attained the age of twenty-six, he was united to 
his cousin the daughter of one of the judges of the Sy. 
preme Court of Scotland ; and the mild and gentle manners 
of his amiable partner had to a certain degree corrected 
what was harsh and forbidding in the character of her 
husband. 

Lady Ravelrig was the mother of five children, the two 
youngest of whom were yet in their infancy; and, 
though still in the prime of life, dedicated a great portion 
of her time to the formation of the mind and morals 
of her offspring. Such was the family into which the 
benevolent pastor was anxious that the orphan of Ser. 
geant Lochead should be received, nor did he much fear 
that his petition would be rejected. His fair hostess jn 
particular listened with much interest to the tale of poor 
Grace’s bereavement ; and, being in want of an assistant 
in the nursery, requested that she might be prepared to 
remove to the hall without delay. 

Words cannot describe the desolation of soul with 
which the sorrowing girl turned her back on the abode of 
her youth, nor was honest Andrew much less affected ; 
but he suppressed his own feelings in pity to the suffer. 
ings of the orphan, and nearly in total silence they trod 
the path towards Coxcombry Hall. 

Lady Ravelrig, who was seated in a front parlour with 
her two younger children, as they approached the house 
gave orders for their instant admission to her presence; 
and the compassionate tone in which she addressed the 
youthful mourner conveyed to her mind the first alle. 
viating feeling she had experienced since the grave closed 
over her father. 

While little Helen climbed to the knee of her new 
attendant, with whom she seemed mightily delighted, her 
brother had been eagerly cultivating the acquaintance of 
the veteran. Andrew Marvel was expert in cutting with 
his knife various knicknacks in wood, and he presented 
to Master Ambrose a mimic fort, executed in his very 
best style. Wild with joy, the boy displayed his valued 
treasure to his mother, and obtained permission to visit 
the old soldier, and inspect all his curiosities, when Grace 
should visit him at the village. 

The novelty of all around her, the lively prattle of the 
children, and the considerate kindness of Lady Ravelrig, 
distracted the attention of the orphan from the conten: 
plation of her own sorrow; and she beheld the de, 
parture of her only friend with greater composure than 
might have been deemed possible. 

In the nursery Grace soon became a prime favourite; 
her obliging temper and industrious habits recommended 
her to the aged foster-mother of Lady Ravelrig, who pre- 
sided over this department of the household; while the 
good humour with which she joined in the sports of the 
children, and her ready talent at contriving and getting 
up little mimic pantomimes for their amusement, rendered 
her an invaluable acquisition to the young brood. 

Thus forced to exertion, and compelled daily to attend 
the children in their walks, the spirits of Grace felt the 
benefit of the change in her habits, and at the termina 
tion of a few months, if she had not recovered her forniet 
light-hearted hilarity, peace and contentment were at 
least the inmates of her bosom. 

At this period, the eldest hope of the ancient house of 
Ravelrig became for a few weeks an inmate of the pa- 
ternal mansion. After finishing his education at the 
high school of Edinburgh, he commenced the study of 
the law, under the guidance of his maternal uncle, then 
dae of the most celebrated jurists and eloquent a’ ocates 
at the Scotish bar. Such a course of study was at this 
period deemed essential to the finished education of the 
high-born yeuths of Caledonia, even though they were 
not intended to pursue the law as a profession. The 
arrival of young Ravelrig was hailed with joy by every 
member of the family, but by none more than the youth- 
ful inmates of the nursery. ‘Thither he flew on the wings 
of affection, after embracing his parents and eldest sister; 
and was surrounded by his youthful sisters and brother, 
all equally eager to claim his notice. Even little Helen 
lisped forth her welcome, and drew his attention to her 
favourite Grace, who had modestly retreated to one of the 
windows on his entranee. 

The youth started as his eye fell on the symmetrical 
form and lovely countenance of the orphan, whose un- 
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studied graces and winning demeanour would have mild radiance beneath the horizon, leaving the path he 
adorned the most exalted rank. With Helen in his arms, trod in deep shadow, while its reflected rays gilded the 


and preceded by the youthful tribe, he hastened to all 
their favourite haunts,—their aviary,—the small plot of 


craggy and indented ridge of Corstorphine, the fancied 
resemblance of which to the figure of a cock’s-comb had 


ground they termed their garden,—and a little romantic | given the name to the ancestral mansion of the Ravel- 


grotto, where they had arranged an humble collection of 
shells, minerals and other subjects of natural history, 
which were all displayed to him with the utmost exulta- 
tion. In the grotto he was also shown the fort and some 
other toys given to Ambrose by the veteran, while they 
poured into his ear the sad story of poor Grace’s sorrows. 

From this moment compassion mingled with his ad- 
miration of the beauteous orphan, and imparted to his 


voice and manner, when addressing her, a softness which | breeze, as they navigated their craft a short way up the/and vainly endeavoured to stifle her tears. 


rigs, which stood near to its northern base. 

| Ina sort of dreamy reverie the youth sauntered along 
the bold and wooded banks of the stream, till he came 
within sight of the hamlet. Lights began to twinkle 
through the humble windows and open doors of the cot- 
tages, as the busy housewives prepared the frugal meal 
for their industrious, perhaps weary, helpmates. The 
| cheerful song of the boatmen was borne on the evening 


to the French capital, novelty produced its usual effect 
on a young and inquisitive mind, ‘T’o say that he wholly 
| forgot the luckless victim of his ill-regulated passions, 
; would be to belie his ingenuous nature ; for, even amidst 
ithe gaieties of Paris, the allurements of pleasure, and 
the more serious occupations of business, the image of 
| Grace Lochead would arise to distract his thoughts and 
mar his enjoyments. 

In the meanwhile the poor hapless girl, on recovering 
from the stunning blow she had received in her fall, felt 
anew all the horrors of her situation. She raised her 
aching head from the pillow; but, on perceiving nurse 
| sitting by her bedside, buried her face in the bed-clothes, 
The atten- 


sank deep into the heart of the simple and unsophisticated | Almond ; but in the present mood of young Ravelrig’s| tions of Lady Ravelrig, the kindness of nurse, and the 


maiden. 

During his short stay he was the constant companion 
of the children in their morning and evening rambles 
through the extensive policies surrounding the mansion ; 


and insensibly Grace lost the shyness and reserve his|in the hope that his parents would now be arrived; per-| sume her station in the nursery; and at length Lad) 


a. those sounds and sights of rural peace and con- 
|tentment imparted not, as heretofore, a glow of benevo- 
lent feeling to his bosom. 


|lamentations of little Helen, gave a fresh stab to her 
| sagenated bosom, and made her feel more keenly her 
j Halle n condition. A lingering illness, consequent on 


He turned abruptly to retrace his way to the house,! mental and bodily suffering, rendered her unable to re- 


y 


4 a e : 3 ! ‘ r js A 4 4 
presence at first inspired, and would even sometimes | haps a sweeter hope also fluttered round his heart,—he Ravelrig acquiesced in her anxious wish to resign the 
}might perchance behold the form of one whose image} place altogether. 


mingle in the mirthful sports going forward. 
Three weeks flew rapidly away, when the heir of Ra- 
velrig was recalled to Edinburgh by a mandate from his 


/ was seldom absent from his mind. 
| 5 . o. 
After walking about a hundred yards, he left the banks | 


When the cottage was let, Andrew Marvel reserved 
the small room which Grace termed her own, into which 


uncle, who had returned from attending the northern) of the river, and, crossing a stile, pursued a footpath| he removed the simple furniture from the outer apuart- 


circuit. 


lamentations for the loss of their companion : and Grace,} screened the mansion from the northeast blast. | 
The moon had not yet risen, and the light of the stars} youth; thither she now returned a desolate and liart- 


without knowing why, felt a listless melancholy stealing 
over her mind. 
present to her waking thoughts, and mingled itself with 
the visions of the night. His presence had shed a brief 


render surrounding objects distinguishable. 
Ravelrig listened; he thought he heard a low-breathed | 


gleam of joy across the path of the solitary orphan, and | sigh, but as the sound was not repeated, he smiled at his| 


now, when it was withdrawn, she wandered in tenfold) own fancy, and passed on. 


deeper gloom. 

Edwin, on his part, for the first time obeyed the sum- 
mons of his uncle with reluctance : unknown to himself, 
the rusiic maiden had made a deep impression on his 
youthful fancy. Study was now irksome ; and when he 
mingled in the dance, or took his place among the fashion- 
able and high-born fair of the northern metropolis, his 
mind flew back to the shades round Coxcombry Hall, and 
the blooming attendant of his infant sister. 

For the next six months Grace and he never met but 
in the presence of his parents, during the occasional 


Again a rustling amongst} 
the underwood to the right, convinced him that he was! 
not the sole occupant of the wood, and, pushing through 
the tangled brake, the sound of retreating footsteps en- 
abled him to follow, and the next moment he caught the 
terrified Grace in his arms. 

Absorbed in grief, she had lingered on the hallowed 
spot where rested parents and friend, till fast-coming 
darkness warned her to return; and in a luckless hour 
she took the near woodland path to the hall. Witha 
mind softened by recent sorrow, poor Grace was not 
proof against the soothing blandishments of the ardent} 








visits made by the uncle and nephew to the hall; but 
these transient and constrained interviews tended to keep 
alive that subtile flame in the heart of each which so 
deeply tinged the colour of their future fate. | 

About the termination of this period Andrew Marvel 


youth, and one unguarded moment sealed the misery of] 
her future life. | 

Transient, however, was the delirium of guilty pas-| 
sion in a bosom uncontaminated as that of the soldicr’s 


orphan; and ina state of mind to which insanity had! 


The inmates of the nursery were loud in their) leading through a grove of lofty and ancient trees which} ment, in the hope that his young charge would at no 


distant period return a happy bride to the home of her 


The image of Edwin Ravelrig was ever) that were visible in the summer sky, was insufficient to! broken mourner ! 
f g ; 


Shunning the light of day, she never stirred abrord 
till the simple inhabitants of the hamlet were buried in 
repose; then would she steal forth from her lowly cham- 
ber to wander and weep amidst scenes where, in the 
morning of life, she had sported with light-hearted glee. 
Month after month thus sped on, beheld the 
approach of the new year with horror; it was the sea- 
son when. from earliest recollection, she had been her 
father’s almoner to their poorer neighbours, and the hap- 
piest of the merry throngs, who concluded the year ly 
running from house to house with light heels and joyous 
hearts, greeting the inmates with little madrigals, or 
rhymes, in return for the well-toasted oaten farrel, and 
the whang of new cheese, the gilt of the season. 

One /bogmenay pressed on her mind with painful dis- 
tinctness: when about ten years of age, she was streteh- 
ed on a bed of sickness, with small hopes of recovery ; 
and during that long winter night, her father had never 
ceased to tinportune Heaven with prayers for her reco- 
“O God! if it be thy holy will, let this bitter 


and Grace 


very. 


paid the debt of nature, and at his own earnest request/| been bliss, she fled from the wood, Self-destruction more} cup pass from me, and spare this dear little one to be the 


his remains were placed by the side of his former com-| 
rade. 


than once darted through her mind, as she sped across 


coinfurt of my old age,” had been aspirated by the brave 


! 


The last days of the old man had been rendered) the park; and perhaps, in the first paroxysm of horror) veteran in a voice of agony which made a deep tnpres- 


comfortable by the kind consideration of Lady Ravelrig,| and remorse, she might have effected her purpose, had} sion on her infant mind, and now rose to reproach hes 


and, what was still more gratifying to his feelings, Grace | 
was allowed to spend a part of every evening by his bed- 
side. His death renewed in almost its original bitterness 
the grief she had felt for her own immediate loss; and 
on the evening of the day which consigned his remains 
to the grave she wandered forth to the churchyard, and, 
seated on the green sod beneath which reposed her own 
lamented parents, her tears fell fast on the new made 
grave of their aged friend. 

About this period a cause involving the property andj 
reputation of two ancient Scotish families was depending 
before the Court of Session, and the uncle of Edwin Ra- 
velrig was retained as leading advocate for the defendant. 
The case was of an intricate nature, and required that he 
should with his client proceed to the French capital, in 


iside; but at the same moment the carriage drove up to 
the door, and mechanically he hastened out to receive} no sooner had the gudewife departed, than, hastening to 
secure the door against further intrusion, she once move 


she not stumbled over the stump of a fallen tree. She} 
was found by one of the domestics in a state of insei- 
sibility, and carried to the hall, where she was carefully | 
attended by old nurse, with whom, since her first en-| 
trance into the nursery, she had been an especial favour-| 
ite. | 

Edwin, in a state of mind not more enviable than that 
of the unhappy girl, hastened to the house, where he 
soon learned the accident which had befallen her. 


his parents. 


Un- 
1. . . . 
mindful of appearances, he would have flown to her pe tae shrunk with loathing from the proffered beverage, 


with the disgrace she had brought on his memory. 
During this restless nizht, Grace resolved to bid adieu 
for ever to the abode of her youth, and to wear out the 
remnant of her days in some distant corner, where her 
name and her lapse from virtue would remain unknown, 
Somewhat soothed by this resolution, she sunk into a 
deep slumber, from which she awoke not till roused by 
the entrance of her humble tenant, to offer her the new- 
year cup, and invite her to share their frugal breakfast. 
which good-nature induced her to raise to her lips; and 


t 


The stately greeting of Sir John he returned with! threw herself on her bed, and began to ponder on her 
forced composure; but his mother’s affectionate smile,| meditated flight. 


the hope of procuring evidence to impeach the credibility} and the warm pressure of her hand, spoke daggers to 


of some of the witnesses brought forward by their op- 


his heart, and he turned away his face to hide the start-| from the hall which nurse 


She had been supplied with every comfort and delicacy 
thought proper in her week 
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ing tear. state,—eso that her wages and the rent of the cottage, 


Time seemed to lag in his course during this, to Ed-| amounting to somewhat more than six pounds, remained 


ith; entouched. “Totally unacquainted with the world be- 


ponents, 

Edwin was to be the companion of their journey, and 
during the absence of Grace he arrived to bid adieu to} win, interminable evening ; and glad he was when w | 
his family. Sir John and Lady Ravelrig, who were} propriety he could seck the seclusion of his own cham-; yond Nether Cramond, the unhappy ory 


' 1 
, ran resolved to 
e * oe . . | . Ie ' 
spending the day with some friends a few miles distant, | ber. Like Macbeth, however, he had murdered sleep 3} abandon home and property, and with this sr 
' 





um to 














had not returned, and he wandered forth alone, his! and the morning’s dawn found him pacing his apartment} seck some obscure nook where her disgrace inight | r 
thoughts fixed on the cottage maiden. a prey to the most tormenting self-reproach. His parents| ever concealed. 

Sauntering on, he soon reached the Almond, whose| were to accompany him to town, and languid and un-| No sooner, therefore, had sleep sealed the eyelids of 
romantic and richly wooded banks re-echved not then, as| happy he joined them at the morning meal, which no} ber humble neighbours, than Grace, taking up t! ll 
in after years, the astounding din of numerous forge-| sooner terminated than the carriage appeared at the door) bundle she had previously prepared, stole trom the « 
hammers, and whose limpid waters, rippling peacefully \and, thouzh anxious to soothe the unhappy orphan, he; tage. Never, since her fall, had she dared to approach 
towards the Forth, formed a pleasing accompaniment to} wes compelled to depart without seeing her. the grave of her parents; now sl n irresistivle 
the cheerful whistle of the ploughboy, the simple melody | A few days afterwards Edwin Bavelrig left Edinburga.| impulse to for the last ti J whi : 

wered their remains, and water ity her te F 


of the shepherd’s reed, or the blithe lilt of the milkmaid. | 


, 


3 


It was a bland evening in May ; the sun had sunk in! mind; but, on debarking at Calais, and during the route 


He pursued his journey in the most painful state ol | 
: 
} 


{ 
light still twinkled in the viilag 
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rustic revellers were terminating their new-year’s jubi-| opposition. The miller and his wife, however, it ap- 
lee ; and as she approached, a burst of rude merriment,| peared, had not performed their labour of charity unno- 
and the opening of the door, warned her to retreat. ticed; a poor woman, who was gathering the fallen 
She returned into a footpath leading to the fields, in-| branches of the trees for fuel, spread the news amongst 
tending to stop till they should pass; but approaching | her neighbours, several of whom hurrying to the mill, 
footsteps made her hurry forward, and crossing a stile,! rendered concealment, had it even been resolved on, no 
she found herself in the road leading from the hamlet! longer practicable. Whilst Thomas Saunderson and ihe 
towards Coxcombry Hall; it was the same she had | precentor, therefore, proceeded to Coxcombry Hall to 
trod on that eventful night which proved fatal to her| request the advice of Sir John Ravelrig how to proceed, 
peace. Br athless with agitation, and shivering in the; a step deemed proper from Grace having so recently 
keen wintry blast, the poor wanderer sought shelter inj lived in his family, the gudewife repaired to the bedside 
the grove, till the retreating footsteps of the rustics| of the patient. She still continued in a kind of stupor, 
should enable her to emerge without fear of discovery.| and her compassionate hostess almost wished that she 
The trees were leafless in the forest,—the naked branches! might never again awaken to a sense of the misery and 
of the hazel and the mountain-ash were silvered over;shame which awaited her. 
with hoar-frost,—and the crisped grass and fallen leaves! Sir John Ravelrig displayed little compassion for the 
crackled beneath her light and cautious tread ; the rapid} situation of Grace, and immediately despatched an ex- 
beating of her heart might have been heard in the still-) press to the sheriff with the information ; a precognition 
ness of the midnight hour. Drawing the homely mantle,| was taken, and not the slightest doubt remaining of her 
in which she was enveloped, more closely round her, she! guilt, she was ordered to be removed for trial to Edin- 
sunk down at the foot of a tree, and for a time remained! burgh, the moment it could be done with safety. Fer 
insensible to every evil. From this stupor she awoke to, the next three or four days she lay apparently lifeless 
a state of suffering that foreed even a groan from her} from mere exhaustion; yet it appeared that during the 
paticnt and subdued spirit; she deemed her last hour at; whole time she had heard and understood every thing 
hand, and raising her eyes to the heavens, now brilliant) which passed, and was fully aware of her awful situa- 
with innumerable stars, “O, my God!” she ejaculated, | tion, 
“a brokon and a contrite heart, thou hast said, thou wilt} 
not despise ;” and a beam of holy confidence diffused} The worthy pastor of Cramond had been absent, at- 
itself over her pallid foatures. | tending the sick bed of an only sister, for the last two 
The calm was transient; bodily agony again assailed) months, end on his return heard, with deep dismay, the 
her, and soon the faint ery of her infant, prematurely | perilous situation of poor Grace. Like the good Sama- 
come into existence, struck on her ear, and ceased for! ritan, he hastened to the mill to pour balm into the 
ever! Instinetively she endeavoured to rise; but her be-) wounded soul of the unhappy sufferer, but found her 
numbed and stiffened limbs refused their office, and she alike insensible to advice or commiseration. 
laid her head oa the frozen earth ina state of hopeless, He commended the worthy couple for their humanity 
despair. }to the forlorn orphan, and from the mill proceeded to the 
as s * ad ‘i if hall. He found the baronet so morbidly alive to the un- 
Tt was the gray of the morning, when Thomas Saun-| pleasantness of any one who had lived in his family 
derson, the miller of Nether Cramond, issued from his having acted so as to incur public disgrace, that he had 
dwelling to break the ice of the dam, and turn the wa-) altogether lost sight of compassion towards the youthful 
ter on his mill, which was suffered to stand still during! offender. Not so his amiable lady, who feclingly lament- 
the two previous days of merry-making, ‘ed the fall of one so gentle and good,—* for good I must 
Vhile thus employed, he halted, and listened, think-) still call her,” she added, with a starting tear; “and 
ing he heard the moaning as of some one in pain. “It; deep, Iam convinced, must have been the deception em- 
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"ill be some o” these puir daft birkies met wi’ some mis-) ployed to lead her astray.” 

chance coming frae Luckie Christie's,” thought he to) On the day following the visit of Mr. Murray, as the 
himse!f,—* for [ heard them late at it last night. Aweel, gudewife of the mill was administering sustenance to 
after mirth comes saduess; but gude safe us,” he utter-! the invalid, she grasped her hand, and burst into tears. 
ed, “there its again; and throwing the pickaxe from) Her hostess knew not whether to mourn or rejoice at this 


his hand, l he 


he hurried along in the direction whence the returning sign of intelligence, and, clasping her hands 
together, she ejaculated, “'Thy will be done, O Lord !” 


sound pros ee ded. 








and I pause on the threshold, for a mighty man has been 


here before me, and unclosed the cell of Effie Deans, 
* * * * * * 





Grace was lifted from the humble vehicle by the officer 
under whose charge she had been placed during her de. 
tention at the mill, and by him delivered into the custody 
of the gaoler, who conducted, or rather carried, her more 
dead than alive along the dark dank passages leading to 
the small room destined for her prison. 

Here, with official insensibility, he left her, after point. 
ing to a truckle-bed in a corner, saying she could rest 
till the dinner-hour, Faint, benumbed with the cold, 
and cramped from her confined position in the cart, Grace 
thought her Jast hour approached ; and, placing her hand 
on her rebellious heart, to still its violent throbbings, she 
meekly seated herself on the wretched couch, a picture 
of hopeless, irremediable wo. 

A night of wretchedness succeeded to this first weari- 
some day of her imprisonment ; and it was with a feeling 
somewhat akin to joy that she beheld about noon the 
following day the pastor of Cramond enter her prison. 

Lady Ravelrig regretted the protracted absence of her 
brother, whose professional aid might have benefited 
Grace on her approaching trial; but the business which 
led him abroad required that he should proceed from 
Paris to Avignon, and thence to Italy, so that there was 
no immediate hope of his return. Her ladyship, how. 
ever, entreated Mr. Murray to spare no expense in secur. 
ing the assistance of an able advocate, and obtaining for 
the orphan every comfort admissible in her present situ- 
ation. 

Gold produces its effect in a prison as elsewhere ; and 
Grace was removed to a less dismal apartment, supplied 
with fire, and carefully ]coked after by the wife of the 
gaoler. ; 

From the moment of returning consciousness she had 
feelingly acknowledged and lamented her crime ; but no 
persuasion, no hope of lessening her own blame, or 
mitigating her punishment, could induce her to utter the 
name of her betrayer. 

“ Never,” she said, raising her tearful eyes meekly to 
the fuce of the advocate, as he urged her to make the 
disclosure,—* never shall his name pass my lips. Neither 
promises nor persuasion were employed to effect my ruin. 
It was my own weak sinful nature which first betrayed 
me, and terror for the shame which would follow, sunk 
me deeper in guilt. But it’s a’ o’er now,” she added, 
while extreme agitation shook her feeble frame; “ and 
I must e’en drain the bitter cup to the dregs which my 
own hand prepared.” 

There was a deep pathos in the tone and manner of 





He walked nearly halfa iuile along the road, stopping From this day the amendment of the invalid was rapid: the unhappy prisoner which made the advocate desist 
at intervals, and listening; but no seund broke on the, fain would her hospitable protectors have delayed resign-|from further importunity ; and he resolved to frame her 


stillness of the hour. he dim Sight did not enable him, ing her to the hands of justice; but the fiat of a medical 
to discern objects distinctly ; but on repassing the en-! practitioner had gone forth, and longer procrastination 
trance to the grove, he opened the litle wicket, to ex-| was thereby rendered impossible. 
ainine more nearly a dark object which lay at the root of} Tears ran down the rugged cheeks of Thomas Saun- 
a tree, Overpowered by horror and surprise, on disco- derson, as Mr. Murray approached the bedside to break 
vering the deplorable coudition of the poor orphan, he, the mournful tidings to the orphan; but he was spared 
hurried back to the house, and awakening Marion, in-| this painful task, for she was fully aware of her perilous 
formed her of the discovery, and together they proceeded! state. 
to the spot. Wringing her wasted hands, and raising her dull 
With matronly care the gudewife of the mill assisted, heavy eyes to the face of the compassionate divine, she 
her husband to convey the insensible young creature to| sobbed out a request that he would pray far strength 
the house, and placing her in bed, administered a cor-; from above to enable her to endure the shame and dis- 
dial, which seon restored animation. On seeing her) grace she had brought down on her own head. 
sink into a broken slumber, she shut the bed-leaves, and | Long and fervent were the supplications of the holy 
having decently disposed the body of the infant on a,man; and as he proceeded, bitter tears of sorrow and 
Aist-lid, rejoined her husband in the outer apartment. | repentance bedewed the cheeks of the youthful peni- 
Thomas Saundersoa was a meinber of the kirk ses- tent. Mr. Murray was not the man to bruise the broken 
sion of Cramond, and mueh looked up to by the congre-| reed; nor did he deem the present moment seasonable 
gation; nor did his ordinary walk and conversation at) for pressing on her those questions necessary for her de- 
all belie his profession, He was a man of much hu-) fence; his aim was to strengthen her faith in the mercy 
manity of disposition, and was sorely perplexed how to} of Heaven, and point her hopes beyond the grave. 
act in this distressing affair. “The puir young thing,” | The following morning was appointed for her removal, 
he said to Marion, “I am convinced is na an intentional | 
murderer ; and I yet fear she'll suffer the penalty of ane, if} might not become a spectacle to the villagers. 
she’s gi’en up to the law. Had worthy Mr. Murray been} Tenderly was she placed in a little covered cart by 
at hame, he wad hae red up the ravelled hasp to me off; Thomas Saunderson, who, with his weeping partner, 
hand; but I ha na sae muckte trust in the helper, though} followed it with their eyes till distance concealed it from 
I believe I maun e’en consult him anent the matter.” | their sight, when they returned to the house to mourn 


defence without endeavouring to penetrate her cherished 
secret, 

During the month which intervened between her re- 
moval to Edinburgh and the day appointed for her trial, 
the aged pastor of Cramond was sedulous in visiting her 
prison, and had the satisfaction of perceiving that his 
pious labours were not wholly in vain. Daily Grace 
became more resigned ; and on the morning of the event- 
ful day which was to decide her fate, Mr. Murray found 
her less agitated than he could have supposed possible. 
The proper officers entering to conduct her to the court, 
she meekly folded her hands across her breast, and, 
throwing an agonised glance towards the aged pastor, in 
silence left the prison. 

The youth and loveliness of the pane/—for Grace was 
lovely even in her desolation—attracted all eyes as she 
entered the court. Being placed at the bar, and indulged 
with a seat, she pulled the head of the blue gaberlunzie 
cloak in which she was enwrapped over her head, and, 
bending forward, remained still and immovable as a 
statue. 

Much of the technical jargon of the indictment she 


and she entreated that they would set out early, that she |did not comprehend, and much deeply wounded the in- 


nate modesty of her nature ; but when it set forth, that, 
instigated by the temptation of Satan, she had lifted her 
hand against the life of her new-born infant, she started 





up, a momentary flash of indignation darting from her 
full hazel eye, as she exclaimed, “na, na, I’m a wicked 


Marion thought on her own blooming daughters, and] over one so young and so gentle brought to so sad an creature; but I did na do that, I could na hae done 
would fain have hidden the affair altogether; but she! end. | that ;” and again she sunk exhausted on her seat. 


feared to gainsay the opinion of her better half, and saw} The course of the narrative now brings me to the 


Thomas Saunderson was the first witness called ; and 


him prey ering to go to the manse without offering any’ Heart of Mid-Lothian—the Tolbooth of Edinburgh ‘even the respect he felt for the high presence in which 
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he stood, was insufficient to restrain his tears, or prevent 
him mingling the most simple and affecting eulogiums 
on the character and disposition of the panel with the 
facts which truth compelled him to detail. 

The evidence of the miller’s wife was in substance the 
same as that of her husband; and, like him, she also 
bore testimony to the good conduct of Grace in all the 
relations of life. ; 

The venerable pastor of Cramond, his precentor, and 
the aged nurse at Coxcombry Hall, were cited to her 
character; and their testimony heightened the compas- 
sion which was felt by all present for the melancholy 
fate of one so young and guileless. 

When Mr. M , then one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Scotish bar, rose to speak, an universal 
stillness pervaded the court. Ina strain of moving elo- 
quence he descanted on the improbability, nay, the utter 
impossibility, that one so good and gentle—one whom 
those who knew her best declared incapable of injuring 
a worm—should have lifted her hand against the life of 
her infant. “That she had concealed her situation,” he 
proceeded to say, “ must be admitted, and that the criminal 
code of Scotland regards such concealment as tantamount 
to actual murder, I pretend not to deny: all I contend 
for is, that though the fear of disgrace had sealed her 
lips up to the fatal first of January, it did not follow that 
ultimate concealment was her purpose ; on the contrary, 





cree 





his arm is not shortened that he canna punish the se- 
ducer of. Sg 

But nurse was left without an auditor. On the first 
mention of Grace’s perilous situation, Edwin had flown 
to the apartment of his mother, and in a state of distrac- 
tion confessed his crime, and in heart-rending accents 
entreated her to induce Sir John Ravelrig to exert his 





influence to procure a pardon for the luckless victim of 


his ill-regulated passion. “In the mean time I will re- 
turn to my uncle, who must know best the proper mode 
of application in such cases.” 

“My brother will indeed be your ablest counsellor in 
this business,” replied Lady Ravelrig. “Go, then, my 
son, and in your absence I will exert all a mother’s elo- 
quence to soften the displeasure of Sir John, and induce 
him to act as you desire.” 

The horses had not been unharnessed ; and Edwin, 
embracing his beloved mother, once more threw himself 
into the carriage, and soon reached the mansion of his 
uncle. 

Rushing into the presence of the advocate, with whom 
he found the pastor of Cramond, the distracted youth 
repeated to them the tale he had already poured into the 
ear of Lady Ravelrig. Mr. Murray was more grieved 
than surprised at this avowal, for he had, from the first, 
suspected Edwin to be the author of Grace’s ruin, though 
he never breathed this surmise to mortal ears. The two 


she was arrested by the premature birth of her child in} judges who sat on the trial had taken prompt measures 


her pilgrimage to scek among strangers an asylum and 
that aid which shame withheld her from craving at the 
hands of those amongst whom she had lived in the days 
of her innocence. I entreat you, gentlemen,” he con- 


to lay the case before the sovereign; and the power‘el 
interest which had been obtained in support of the re- 
commendation of the jury almost ensured the certainty 
of the royal clemency being extended to the prisoner. 


cluded, addressing the jury, “ to give the youthfu! prisoner] Somewhat calmed by these assurances, Ravelrig expressed 


at the bar the full benefit of this presumption ; in which 
case I confidently anticipate a verdict of acquittal.” 


an earnest wish to visit Grace in company with her 
reverend friend; but this proposition both gentlemen 


The senior judge then charged the jury, who, without! absolutely negatived, since it could only tend to destroy 
ieaving the court, unanimously found the libel proven ;| the composure she had in some measure attained. 


but, from the youth and excellent character of the panel, 
warmly recommended her to mercy. 
Grace listened to the truly paternal admonition of the 


The advocate being, however, sceptical in regard to 


the self-control of eighteen, and unwilling, besides, that 


Edwin and his father should meet under present circum- 


judge, and heard him pronounce the awful sentence of] stances, resolved to anticipate a journey he was compelled 


death with unshrinking composure ; but when she raised 


to take in a few weeks to the Highlands, and charged 


her eyes to the motley-clad doomster, as in lugubrious| his nephew to be ready to accompany him beti:mes next 
tones he uttered the words usual on such occasions, na-! day. 


ture could endure no more, and, giving one wild shriek 
of despair, she sunk senseless on the floor. 


The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and, truly, 


during the hours of this lonesome night the intense 


On being reconducted to her prison, the poor desolate| agony endured by the erring youth gave a wrench to the 
young creature was received into the arms of the gude-| moral constitution of his mind, which materially in- 
wife of the mill, who remained with her as long as the} fluenced all the feelings and actions of his future life. 


rules of the gaol would permit. 
Mr. Murray also visited her, and recommending that 


As he entered the parlour the following morning, his af- 
fectionate uncle almost started at beholding the ravages 


she should try to obtain some repose, promised to be| which a few short hours had produced on his open, 


with her in the morning at an early hour. 


cheerful visage; but he forbore making any remark on 


At the period of which I write, the facility of inter-|the subject, and, Mr. Murray soon after entering, they 
course was by no means either so certain or expeditious| sat down to breakfast. 


as at the present day ; hence Edwin Ravelrig, traveling 


from place to place, with his uncle and his noble client,| pastor rose to take leave. 


The morning meal was no sooner terminated than the 
To him was delegated the 


remained ignorant of the melancholy fate of poor Grace.} task of accounting to the parents of Edwin for his pro- 


It was on the afternoon of the day following her trial 
that the travellers arrived at his uncle’s residence it 
Edinburgh, when young Ravelrig, without alighting, pro- 
ceeded directly to Coxcombry Hall. 


He was anxious to} gall the sensitive mind of his son. 


tracted absence, and endeavouring to soften the dis- 
pleasure of the baronet, which the jurist was convinced | 


would otherwise be expressed in such a manner as to|exuberance of youthful passion should cloud the bright 


In silence the youth 


embrace his parents after so many months’ absence ;} wrung the hand of the good divine, placing in it a letter 


perhaps, too, the image of Helen’s beautiful attendant 
still floating in his imagination, added to his impatience, 
and urging the postilion to quicken the speed of his 
horses, he soon reached the paternal mansion. 


father had rode out, and Lady Ravelrig was confined to| their journey, Edwin, with evident difficulty, maintained | 
an appearance of composure in the presence of his uncle ; 
but on retiring for the night, or when occasionally left 
Edwin fiew to the nursery, where he found only old| alone, the previous restraint only augmented his sufferings. | 


her own apartment by indisposition. 
Requesting that she might be informed of his arrival, 


nurse, sitting in a melancholy mood, with her arms Iean- 
ing on a table. 
usual kind tone after her health, and where he could find 
Grace and her young charge. 


He held out his hand, inquiring in his|inn of Luss appeared in sight. 
appliances of luxury awaited the weary strangers; they, | rowed slowly on the bosom of the Loch, the clear azure 
however, took possession of a rude wooden bench placed | waters of which beautifully reflected the grand and varied 


which he entreated might be delivered to his mother in 
private. 
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lon 


or two to spare: he therefore resolved to employ this 
time in exploring the bold and romantic scenery in the 
vicinity of their present abode, in the hope of dissipating 
the deep gloom which almost habitually clouded the mind 
of his favourite nephew. : 

Edwin offered no objections to this plan, and on the 
second morning of their sojourn at Luss they prepared 
to ascend Bea Lomond. A listlessness and indifference 
pervaded, however, the feelings and actions of Ravelrig, 
which the grandeur and novelty of the surrounding ob- 
jects for « time seemed powerless to dissipate. But on 
gaining the summit of the Ben Lomond mountain, the 
prospect which burst on his sight banished for a time 
every painful retrospection, aud he uttered an exclama- 
tion of unfeigned astonishment and delight. 

Towards the north, mountains only inferior in height 
to Ben Lomond displayed their unequal summits, amid 
which the sparkling waters of Loch Katrine and Mon- 
teith expanded over the vale below for an extent of several 
miles, while in the remote perspective the Paps of Jura 
were faintly discernible. 

Finely contrasted with this Alpine scenery was the 
view of the peaceful Leven meandering through a rich 
and fertile district, and the highly cultivated counties of 
Renfrew and Ayr; while somewhat more to the right 
the Frith of Clyde, Ailsa Crag, the isles of Bute and 
Arran, with the ocean in the distance, attracted the eye 
of the youthful enthusiast. Turning to the east, the 
castles of Stirling and his own loved Edinburgh met his 
view. The charm which for some hours had withdrawn 
him from the gloomy presages of the future was dissolved 
as bv an enchanter’s wand, at the sight of those familiar 
and dearly cherished objects. In imagination he flew 
back to the condemned cell of Grace Lochead ; he be- 
held her pale, desolate, and in tears, awaiting the appalling 
scene which would terminate her earthly career. That 
scene presented itself to his mental vision in its most 
hum of the multitude, like the 
torrent, as they hurried simul- 





minute horrors; the 
rushing of a mighty 
taneously towards the fatal spot, seemed to ring in his 
ears; the walls of the houses from the Tolbooth to the 
Grass Market bristling, so to speak, with heads; the 
solemn and judicial pomp surrounding the heart-breken 
orphan, her colourless face and bent form, as she joined 
in the last solemn offices of religion,—the pitying looks, 
tearful eyes, and suppressed groans of the spectators, as 
the good pastor pressed her hand, murmuring in a tremu- 
lous voice, “ Daughter, be of good courage, thy sins are 
forgiven,”—and gave place to the executioner,—all—all 
pressed on his nsind with torturing distinetness, and 
forced a deep and heart-rending groan from his wounded 
spirit. 

His uncle noticed the ax 
and feared lest the tone of his ardent and susceptible 
mind might be destroyed by a much longer indulgence 
lin such bitter and unavailing self-condemnation. 

The jurist was too pure in heart, and too strict a 
moralist, to make light of the seduction of an innocent 
girl ; but Edwin he well knew was no practised seducer, 
and he grieved to think that a lapse committed in the 


nised workings cf his soul, 








|prospects of his opening days, 

But aware how useless were argument and reasoning 
when opposed to the passions and feelings of the human 
heart, he attempted not by words to stem the torrent of 


About an hour after the departure of Mr. Murray, the j his erief; but resolved, if possible, to plunge him at once 








It was a clear, cold, February afternoon as the little 
But here none of the} 


His] travelers also left Edinburgh. During the first part of |into the singular intricacies of the pending cause which 


had occasioned their journey, in the hope of distracting 
his thoughts from the contemplation of one gloomy and 
overpowering subject, and introducing into his mind a 
train of more healthful associations. 

During the remainder of their stay at Luss the morn- 
ings were spent in the open air; sometimes they were 


“ Puir Grace!” said the good nurse, disregarding his} within the wide chimney of the kitchen, and hunger|scenery on its banks; at others they would land and 
other interrogatories, “sae ye ha na heard what has hap-| gave a zest to the hunible fare prepared for their supper. | explore the islets with which it is studded; the pictur- 


pened to the poor misguided lassie ?” 


“ Happened! what has happened?” questioned Ed-| was clean; and the morning sun gilded the top of Ben} by the 

Lomond before the elder traveller awoke to a sense of 
: ‘ 

renovated existence. 


win with startling vehemence, becoming deadly pale; «I 
hope no evil has befallen your favourite ?” 
“ Evil enough, Master Edwin, to be lying in the Tol- 


booth of Edinburgh under sentence of death for child-|luded to at Inverary Castle, aboug the middle of April ; 
murder ; yet were it to save her life she’ll no gie up the] but, as he had set out sooner than was necessary to the 
But there is ane abune sees a’, and] punctual fulfilment of this engagement, he had a week 





father of the infant, 





The advocate was to mect his noble client already al- 








The Fairntosh was exceilent; their couch, though hard, lesque ruins of a chapel on Inchealloch, half concealed 


surrounding foliage, especially attracted the notice 
of the advocate, and he expressed a wish to possess a 
sketch of it, chiefly with the design of forcing Edwin to 
employ his pencil. 

After dinner, which was served at the pri 
of three, the advocate commenced digesting the evidence 
already obtained ; and the acuteness of his remarks, and 


:.itive hour 
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the dexterity with which he disentangled the leading 
facts from the mass of rubbish amidst which they were 


The mirthful tone of his mind had indeed fled, and given 
place to a sedateness beyond his years: but he now 








ge enorme ESE as: <n _ 


innocence, she clasped her hands in devout ecstacy, ex. 
claiming, “Is it for me, unworthy as I am, that a table js 


buried, would at one time have elicited the admiration of | entered without effort into the business and pleasures of|this day spread in the wilderness! me, who misdoubted 


his nephew. Now, however, absorbed in his own gloomy 

hanically wrote the words from his 
uncle’s dictation; but his eye passed over the page when 
it was finished without comprehending its import. 

‘I'wo weeks thus passed away without effecting any 
amelioration in the feelings of Edwin; on the contrary, 
as the time approached which was to decide the fate of 
the unhappy Grace, his sufferings became greatly aug- 


retrospections, he mee 


mented, 
assume even the appearance of tranquillity, and, hurry- 
ing from the presence of his uncle, he wandered forth 


Restless and unhappy, he could no longer 


lone a prey to the most torturing reflections. 

The favourite and confidential domestic of the advo- 
cate was to j Jin his master as soon as the expected pardon 
arrived, and the third weck had scarcely begun when he 
rode up to the door of their humble demicile. 


| life. 

Whilst the jurist and his nephew were pursuing their 
journey, as already related, the unfortunate Grace was 
employed in struggling to obtain fortitude to meet the 
awful fate which awaited her,—for Mr. Murray had hu- 
manely forborne to raise hopes which might ultimately 
prove fallacious. 


touching picture of hopeless wo. 





| from between her closed eyelids. 


from surrounding objects, that the unclosing of the door 


and unearthly was her appearance, that she might well 
have been mistaken for the inhabitant of another world. {to be careful of her health, and saying he would visit he; 

Seated on her lowly bed, her wasted hands were clasped |again in the course of the following week, when he 
together, and rested on her knees, while big tears fell|hoped to find her so far recovered that a day could be 
So abstracted was she | fixed for her journey to his sister’s abode. 


the kindness of Providence, and dared to murmar at the 
disgrace I brought on mysel? But I'll serve your sister 
night and day, sir, wi’ thankfulness and gratitude; ang 
had I but the pardon o’ ane, my ain gude leddy, I think 
puir sinfu’ creature as I hae been, I could yet be at 
peace.” 

On being informed of the interest which Lady Ravel. 


On entering the cell with the sheriff, to announce the | rig had taken in her fate, tears of gratitude bathed her 
arrival of the pardon, the youthful prisoner exhibited a|pale cheeks, and a load of sorrow seemed removed from 
So pale, so fragile, |her heart. 


The pastor shortly afterwards departed, enjoining her 


The following day she received a visit from her hy. 


Edwin started to his feet as his eye fell on William! was unnoticed; and, when the good divine spoke to her} mane protectors, the miller of Cramond and his dame, 


Gill, but, overpowered by conflicting feelings, he instant- lin a cheerful voice, she raised her heavy lustreless eyes | who sincerely rejoiced at her deliverance. 
ly reseated himself, and covering his face with his hands, | 


remained a prey to the most torturing anxiety. 

“What news, William?” questioned the advocate, 
opening the little sash as the methodical valet was unsad- 
dling his steed. 

« There’s no muckle asteer, sir, only anent Grace; the 
pardon came down frae Lun’on last week, and the puir 
thing is out o’ the Tolbooth. But I hae a letter in the 
wallise frae Mr. Murray, that will gie ye the information 
ye require ;” and William resumed his employment. 

“Grace is at length liberated,” wrote the benevolent 
pastor of Cramond, “ and I have secured for her an asy- 
lum in the family of my sister, whose weak state of health 
sa kindly attendant; and where, I trust, at a dis- 
tance from the seene of her sufferings, she may in tine 
recover health and contentment.” 

In the communication of Mr. Murray was enclosed a 
letter from Lady Ravelrig to her son, in which she took 
blame to herself for so incautiously exposing him to the 
fascinations of the cottage maiden, and feelingly expressed 
her sympathy and interest in the fate of one whose heart 

nd principles she believed to be still pure and uncon- 
taminated, though she had momentarily yielded to the 
exuberance of youthful passion. That Sir John partici- 
pated not in those sentiments she deeply lamented; but 
she solemnly promised that in her Grace should always 
tind a friend. 

Svothed by maternal affection, and assured of the safety 
of the orphan, a load seemed removed from the mind of 
Edwin, and with renovated spirits he prepared to accom. 
pany his uncle to Inverary. 

At the period of this tale neither steamboats nor mail 
coaches disgorged their annual freights on the shores of 
our northern waters; neither travellers nor tourists, 
neither cockney shooters, with yellow inexpressibles and 
yelping poodles, nor amateur sketchers invaded those 
wilds. ‘he hardy Caledonians, traversing their native 
forests and lofty mountains in pursuit of the roe-buck, 
the ptarmigan, and the osprey, were the only human forms 
that met the eye of the travellers from Luss to Inverary, 
and were in strict and beautiful keeping with the grand 
and sublime secnery amidst which they moved—scencry 
well worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa, 

The arrival of the travellers preceded that of their noble 
host by several days; and though the spring was back- 
ward, and the April winds blew cold from the western 
coast, Edwin employed this interval in viewing whatever 
was worthy of notice in the environs of the castle. By 
earliest dawn he would ascend the lefty Dunicoich, ex- 
plore the picturesque Glen Shiray, or visit the romantic 
vale of Essachosen, where he would loiter, till surprised 
by the fast coming shadows of night, listening to the noise 
of the tumbling waters of the cascade at its extremity. 
Sometimes he would traverse the extensive park, admire 
the stately trees by which it is adorned, trace the course 
of the Arey, with its waterfalls and picturesque banks, 
or he would accompany the fishermen in their boats 
when occupied in catching the delicious herrings with 
which Loch Fyne abounds. With ease of mind, and 
constant exercise in the open air, his frame recovered its 
vigour, and the colour resumed its place on his cheek. 

His affectionate uncle noted this salutary change, and 


rejoiced to observe that his darling nephew was rapidly 


requ 


| . are So)" 
to his countenance, as if bis tones struck a jarring chord 


in her desolate bosom. ‘Though with the utmost caution 


fect of the unhoped for news on her enfeebled frame, 
that she sank insensible on the couch from which she 
had risen. 
Recovering, however, after a time, to a sense of her 
deliverance, and the necessary forms being gone through, 
she was discharged from custody, and the sheriff de- 
parted, 
Mr. Murray had considerately provided a temporary 
abode for her in the house of an old parishioner of his, 
who, being left a widow, now earned a livelihood as a 
laundress, at Duddingston. 
The old dame had been enjoined to attend at a particu- 
lar hour; and to her care Grace was consigned by the 
worthy pastor, who gave her many injunctions to strive 
ind pray for composure, promising to see her early next 
day. A coach was then procured, into which the ex- 
hausted prisoner was lifted, and, accompanied by the 
widow, soon reached her humble abode. 
Mr. Murray, in conformity with the wishes of Lady 
Ravelrig, liberally remunerated the gaoler’s wife for the 
trouble and attention she had given to her suffering in- 
mate, and, leaving the prison immediately, departed for 
Cramond, The family were seated at dinner when the 
pastor alighted at Coxcombry Hall, and his cheerful 
conversation during the meal tended to dispel the uneasi- 
ness which the amiable hostess began to experience from 
the long delay of the pardon. When the servants had 
withdrawn, he communicated the grateful news, which 
lighted up the placid features of Lady Ravelrig with a 
glow of devout thankfulness, that her precious boy was 
saved the torment of having occasioned, even remotely, 
the death of an innécent orphan, and that orphan under 
the protection of his mother. 
Not such were the feelings of Sir John; an indefinable 
expression passed over his face as he rose and left the 
room in silence, and during the evening he appeared rest- 
less and uneasy. 
Mr. Murray left the hall at an early hour, and betimes 
the next morning proceeded once more to Edinburgh, in 
order to despatch William to Luss, as already related. 
This business terminated, he hastened to fulfil his pro- 
mise of visiting Grace, whom he found overwhelmed 
with melancholy. To his gentle rebuke she replied, “I’m 
no unthankfu’, sir, for my deliverance; nor can I say 
that I wasna feared to die, though I doubt I thought mair 
o’ the disgrace that awaited me than the sin I had com- 
mitted. But O, Mr. Murray! what’s to cum o’ me? I 
canna gang back to Cramond, and I hae neither health 
nor strength to work for my bread; but, if I was e’en 
able, wha would take a disgraced creature like me into 
their house? Na, na, there’s na peace for ane like me in 
this world; and, were it His holy will, I could wuss my 
head this minute laid aneath the cauld yirth !” 
There was a feeling of such utter desolation in the 
tone and manner of the orphan that made a tear start to 
the eye of the benevolent divine ; but, repressing his feel- 
ings, he entered at once into the arrangements he had 
made for her future comfort. 
When informed that she was to reside with his sister, 


and the tenderest sympathy the sheriff made known tothe affection of a mother. 
her the royal clemency, yet so overpowering was the ef-}encouraging counsel, and her spirits were greatly soothed 


Grace shed 
tears of gratitude on the bosom of the gudewife, who had 
so warmly sympathised in her sufferings, and felt for her 
The miller gave her much 


by the attention and kindness of the worthy couple, 
That night she slept soundly for the first time during 
many weeks, and arose in the morning so calm and re. 
freshed, that she busied herself in preparing her simple 
wardrobe for the expected journey. 

Towards evening, however, her hard-earned compo- 
sure was put to flight by a carriage stopping at the door, 
from which Sir John Ravelrig alighted, and entered the 
house. His tones were harsh, and the very first words 
savoured of reproach. Grace was ignorant of the avowal 
made by his son; for the pastor of Cramond, with his 
accustomed consideration, had never uttered the name of 
Edwin Ravelrig in her presence. When, therefore, Sir 
John in set and measured phrases accused her of a design 
to entrap his heir into a connection dishonourable to his 
name and rank, the astounded orphan comprehended not 
his meaning, and remained silent and bewildered. 

“ You may well be ashamed of your wicked scheme,” 
he continued, “after the kindness you received in my 
family ;” on which Grace found words to declare her 
penitence, and her design of removing far from Cramond 
and the companions of her youth. 

“If you are sincere in this declaration,” the baronet 
resumed, “ you cannot refuse a husband from my hand; 
Thomas Bankie has long loved you, and is willing to 
overlook what has been amiss in your past conduct ; and 
as his wife I promise you my countenance and that of 
Lady Ravelrig.” 

«“ Ony thing but that, Sir John,” sobbed out the poor 
orphan; “ony thing I would do to show my gratitude 
and respect to your honoured lady ; but I canna, I daur- 
na become the wife of ony man breathing.” 

“T thought so,” exclaimed Sir John with ill-suppressed 
passion ; “ then listen to my determination, base woman; 
never shall Lady Ravelrig again behold her son, if you 
consent not to my proposal; and he shall be sent forth 
into the world with a father’s bitterest malediction on 
his head.” 

Terrificd and overpowered, the resolution of Grace 
yielded to the violence of the baronet. Thomas Bankie 
was called in; and the former helper of Mr. Murray, 
who a few weeks before had been presented to a kirk by 
Sir John, joined his hand with that of the weeping and 
nearly insensible orphan. This enforced ceremony was 
no sooner over than they took their departure, leaving 
the new-made husband to console his unfortunate bride 
as he best could. 

For some time after their departure Grace sat with her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, the mute image of despair. At 
length, starting from her trance, she said in a voice of 
forced calmness, 

“Thomas Bankie, ye have this night consented to a 
deed that ye’ll repent of till the last day o’ ye’r life. 
But promise me twa things, and I'll try to forgie ye. 
Leave me now, and dinna cum back till this day month; 
or, if ye dinna wuss to see me die at your feet, never take 
me back to Nether Cramond.” ‘ 

Bankie, who was really a good-hearted youth, and had 
been deeply smitten with the beauteous orphan, readily 


” 








recovering from the melancholy which oppressed him.]at a distance from all who knew her in the days of her 


complied with her wishes; and, as the door closed after 
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him, she threw herself on the bed, and burst into an 
agony of tears. The wo-fraught countenance of Grace 
rose to his mental vision, as beneath the shades of night 
he pursued his homeward way, and sincerely he repented 
having lent himself to the project of the baronct. 

The idea that Grace would work on the generous na- 
ture of his son to make her his wile, should they again 
meet, had taken forcible possession of the mind of Sir 
John Ravelrig from the moment that he was informed of 
Edwin’s avowal to his mother; and he almost hoped 
that the royal clemency might be withheld from the 
prisoner. 

But, when the pardon actually arrived, his terrors 
gained additional strength ; and he proposed tu Bankie, 
one of the under-gardeners, whom report had set down 
as a lover of Grace in the days of her innocence, to 
overlook her error, and become her husband, in which 
case Sir John promised to give her a portion of five hun- 
dred pounds, in addition to her own little possessions. 
Avarice and love combined to induce a compliance with 
the wishes of the baronet, and the result has already 
been related. 

Lady Ravelrig was seated at tea with the worthy pastor 
of Cramond, and listening with a glowing heart to his 
cheerful anticipations of ultimate good arising from the 
awful! moral storm which had now spent its force, when 
Sir John and his reverend companion entered the room. 
There was a buoyancy in the whole appearance of the 
baronet so contrary to his usual stately bearing, as to 
strike even the unobservant Mr. Murray with astonish- 
ment, while the eye of his quondam helper sunk under 
his scrutinising glance. 

No sooner, however, had the servants withdrawn with 
the tea equipage than Sir John terminated the surprise 
his unusual manner created, by detailing, with no little 
exultation, the scheme he had adopted for securing the 
dignity of his ancient house. 

Lady Ravelrig, with a mind greatly sunerior to that of 
her husband, always listened with the utmost deference 
to his opinions, as was the custom with the matrons of 
those days; but in the present instance neither opposition 
nor argument would have availed, had she even been so 
inclined,—for the oe was consummated,—the fatal stab 
was given, and had struck home to the heart of the 
desolate orphan. 

Pale and agitated, her ladyship rose and left the room ; 
and no sooner was the door closed after her than the 
pastor of Cramond, roused beyond his usual forbearance, 
reprobated in strong terms the cruelty and impolicy of 
the measure—cruel as it regarded the unhappy young 
woman, and impolitic in respect to the generous though 
culpable Edwin. 

The proud spirit of the baronet was galled by the tone 
of reproach assumed by the divine; and, though partly 
convinced by his representation of the impropriety of the 
part he had acted, he offered neither vindication nor 
apology. 

Mr. Murray almost immediately left the hall; but, as 
he was waiting for his horse, old nurse approached, and 
put into his hand a note from her lady. 

In it she entreated him to visit the poor orphan, and 
assure her that no exertion should be left untried to in- 
duce Thomas Bankie to leave her unmolested. 

“ Cupidity,” she added, “ must have been the motive 
which operated with this young man to consent to such 
unholy espousals, and the same avaricious disposition 
may induce him to relinquish his usurped rights.” 

A similar idea had occurred tothe divine, who, as soon 
as morning dawned, set out for Duddingston. 


Here a scene awaited him which wrung every fibre of 
his compassionate heart. Grace knew him not; her 
senses had fled; and, alternately muttering, singing, and 
raving, she was now insensible to either injury or kind- 
ness. Medical aid was instantly summoned from town, 
and, if skill could have restored the heart-stricken orphan, 
she would have lived; but the fiat had gone forth, and 
on the very day that she had promised to receive her 
husband, Grace was consigned to the humble grave of 
her parents. 

A few hours previous to the dissolution of the patient, 
reason resumed its empire over her mind; she thanked 
the good pastor of Cramond for the paternal kindness 
with which he had watched over her, and embraced the 


Something more she was about to add, but only uttered 
the name of Lady Ravelrig, and expired. 
x x * * * 


A week had scarcely elapsed since Grace became an 


naté the cruel part he had acted. Edwin listened in 
silence to the detail ; but the agonised workings of his 
countenance evinced the torture within. 

In a tone of unnatural calmness he entreated the ad- 
vocate and Mr. Murray to be present at his first interview 
with his parents, and early the next morning the three 
gentlemen proceeded to Coxcombry Hall. The interval 
was passed by Edwin in the privacy of his own apuart- 
ment, and anxious and confidential was the conversation 
which took place between his uncle and friend during 
his absence. 

That only at a distance from the scene of the late 
afflicting events would he ever recover his peace ef mind 
both gentlemen seemed well assured ; and the jurist ex- 
pressed a hope that, through the interest of his noble 
client, it might be possible to procure him a diplomatic 
situation at some foreign court, where occupation and 
novelty would combine to wean him from the bitter re- 
membrances that his natal fields were too well calculated 
to perpetuate. 

Edwin, too, felt that Coxcombry Hall could never 
again become an abiding habitation for him; but 
destination he carved out for himself in life was widely 
different from that contemplated by his uncle. 

The image of his mother, his worshiped mother, 
grieving for the absence of her son, alone, rose up to ren- 
der his purpose painful ; but he combated with this ener- 
vated feeling, convinced that daily to witness his suiler- 
ings would be a greater trial than even his absence to hei 
affectionate heart. 
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inhabitant of the tomb, when a note from the sdvocate) the ruling passion of his soul; even when 

apprised Mr. Murray of their arrival in Edinburgh. The | of the fall of his heir, he turned towards the lovely 
divine immediately proceeded to town, and, with as much | Helen, hoping to transfer his name and tive to her off 
delicacy as a regard to truth would permit, related the | spring. 

circumstance which had accelerated the fate of he| ut Helen, carly deprived of a mother’s guiding hand, 
orphan. The jurist felt all the generous passions of his} was self-willed ; and, preferring a young ad ite to the 
nature revolt at the cruel and unmanly conduct of the! m in to whem her hand was destined by her futher, she 
baronet,—for by such epithets he hesitated not to desig-| was banished from the home and the heart of her inex- 


orable parent. 

It was now that Sir John truly found himself a deso- 
late old man; child or relative he had none, and when 
he went down to the grave there was no one to transmit 
his name to posterity. 

The name of Ravelrig is indeed no longer remem- 
bered in Cramond, nor does one stone remain to mark 
the ancient site of Coxcombry Hall; but in a corner of 
the village churehyard, only a few years back, a yew-tree, 
planted and tended by the repentant Thomas Bankie, 
shaded the lowly grave of the soldier’s orphan. H. 
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Fellow-Citizens— 
The providence of God is shown most benefi- 


cently to the world, in raising up from time to time, and 








Sir John Ravelrig was about to take his morning ride, | 
when the carriage of the jurist stopped at the gate :| 
Edwin reddened as the tall erect figure of the baronet | 
approached ; but, checking his rising feelings, he coldly 
returned his salutation, and, preceding his friends into 
the house, hastened to the chamber of his mother. 

At the end of an hour he left her apartment with a 
lightened heart,—for he had obtained her sanction to the | 
step he was about to take, and her approbation afforded 
a balm to his wounded spirit. 

On rejoining his friends, the youth immediately de- 
clared his resolution of entering the army ; and the horror 
expressed by Sir John at the idea of his son, the heir to 
the ancient house of Ravelrig, becoming a soldier, was 
so truly ludicrous, as even to call up a smile to the dis- 
turbed features of the jurist. 

Edwin had previously obtained the promise of his 
mother to bring the children with her to town, declaring 
it would be torture to see them at the present moment: 
leaving, therefore, his uncle to combat the prejudices of 
Sir John, he mounted a horse, and galloped back to 
Edinburgh. 

It is not my purpose to follow the youthful heir of 
Ravelrig throughout his military carecer,—suflice it to say 
that, a few months after obtaining an ensigncey in the 
regiment of foot, this corps was ordered to America ; 
and that, after serving several years with honour to him- 
self, esteemed by his brother officers, and adored by his 
men, he fell bravely combating on the heights of Abra- 
ham, by the side of the gallant Wolfe. 

During the years of his absence many and grievous 
were the changes which took place in the family at Cox- 
combry Hall. The incipient seeds of consumption, 
which had early appeared in the two eldest daughters of 
the house of Ravelrig, developed themselves as they 
grew towards womanhood, and in no long time conducted 
them to an early grave. Ambrose was also suddenly cut 
off in the greenness of youth by an inflammatory com- 
plaint; and Helen, Grace’s little Helen, alone remained 
to cheer the heart of her desolate mother. 

Lady Ravelrig never uttered a complaint; but her 
pale cheek and wasted form indicated that long she would 
not be an inhabitant of this suflunary sphere ; and the 











miller’s wife, who was sitting by her bedside. 


in crowning with length of days, men of pre-eminent 
goodness and wisdom. Many of the undoubted bless- 
ings of life, which minister, and were designed to minis- 
ter, to the elevation of man, tend, nevertheless, by de- 
veloping the inferior qualities of his mixed nature, to 
impair the authority and to deaden the aspirations of his 
immortal spirit. The unnumbered contributions to the 
sum of physical enjoyment, which a bountiful Creator 
has spread around us, afford such a prodigal repast to 
the senses, that if man were not sometimes allured from 
the banquet by the example of wisdom, or driven trom 
it by the voice of conscience or of inspiration, he would 
“decline so low from virtue” as to become incapable of 
discerning its beauty, or of rising to its delights. If 
there was not something within or without, to remind 
him that these pleasures of sense were designed to alle- 
viate the labours of virtue in her arduous career, and 
not to seduce her from it, it might raise the irreverent 
question, whether the frame of man was adequately de- 
vised to contend with the temptations which surround 
him. But the wisdom of the Creator is justified in all 
his works. It is a provision in the moral government of 
the world, to hold out constantly to mankind, both the 
example of virtue for imitation, and its precepts for obe- 
dience ; and the moral constitution of man is never so 
depraved as to be totally insensible to either. times 
the inducement to virtue is derived from the catastrophe 
which closes the career of vice; sometimes from that 
internal monitor, which, however oppressed by a load of 
crimes, has always sufficient remains of life to breathe 
its complaints into the hearts of the guilty. To the 
sensual it often comes in the pains and disgusts of satie- 
tv, and oceasionally to the most hardened in the awaken- 
I ’ The good 


Hone 


ing denunciations of future responsibility. 
find it in the pleasures of beneficence, and the wise in 
the enjoyments of wisdom. It is addressed severally to 
each, and with endless variety corresponding to his per- 
sonal case and condition. But it comes to all, and at 
all times, and with most persuasive influence, in the 
beautiful example of a long career of public and private 
virtue, of wisdom never surprised, of goodness never 
intermitted, of benignity, simplicity, and gentleness, 
finally ending in that hoary head which “is a crown of 
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glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness. To 
this example all men of all descriptions pay voluntary 
or involuntary homage. ‘There is no one from whom 
the impress of the Deity is 
insensible to its beauty. The very circumstance of its | 
duration affects all hearts with the conviction, that it has 
the characters of that excellence which is eternal, and it | 
is thus sanctified while it still lives and is seen of men.| 
When death has set his seal upon such an example, the | 

proclaims it as one of the appointed | 


universal voice 
sanctions of virtue; and if great public services are 
blended with it, communities of men come, as with one 
heart, to pay it the tribute of their praise, and to pass it 
to succeeding generations, with the attestation of their 
personal recognition and regard. 

It is such an example, and such a motive, my fellow- 
citizens, that have led the Councils of this city to com- 
mit to my hands the duty of expressing your adiniration | 
and gratitude for the illustrious virtues, talents, and ser- | 

His last hours were numbered | 
His unfading example here received | 
1 


ie | 


| 
| 
| 


vices of John Marshall. 


within your city. 
jts last finish. You were the first to mourn by the sic 
of his venerable remains, after the spirit which enlight-| 
ened him had gone to its reward; and you now claim to| 
record your reverence for a name, which, after first 
coming to distinction in its native state, and then for a| 
long course of years shedding lustre upon the whole} 
country, has finally ceased to be mortal upon this spot. 

If its defective 
beauty of this example, T should shrink from it as from 


commemoration by me could mar the 


a profauation: but it is the consolation of the humblest, 
| 

as it ought to be of the most gifted, of his eulogists, that} 

the case of this ilustrious man is one in which to give 


with simplicity the record of his life, is to come nearest | 
to a resemblance of the ereat ori rinal ; and to attempt | 


to vo bevond Jt, Is 


with taper light 
| 


To sevk the beauteous eye of Heaven to garnish, 


Joun Mansiacr wes born at a place called German- | 
town, in Fauquier county, Virginia, on the 24th of} 
. ! 


September, 1755, eighty years ago this day. It was a 


with his regiment on the right of the American army at 
Brandywine, and received the assault of the column led | 
by Lord Cornwallis. “ ‘Thougl attacked by much supe-| 


out Josing an inch of ground, until both its flanks were | 
turned, its ammunition nearly expended, and more than | 
one half of the officers and one third of the soldiers were | 
killed or wounded. Colonel Marshall, whose horse had | 
received two balls, then retired in good order to resume) 
his position on the right of his division, but it had al-| 
ready retreated.”* We may believe that from such a} 
father the son would derive the best preparation for a 
career that was to exemplify the virtues of fortitude, 
patriotism, and invincible constancy in the scene 
of what he deemed to be right. 

After residing a few years at Germantown, the father | 
removed with his family about thirty miles farther west, | 
and settled in the midst of the mountains east of the 
Blue Ridge, at a place called “The Hollow,” ina coun- | 
try thinly peopled and destitute of schools, but remarka- | 
ble for the salubrity of its atmosphere, and the pictur-| 
esque beauty of its mountain scenery. It was a place} 
altogether admirable for the formation of a physical con- 
stitution, and for the development of its powers by 
athletic exercises and sports: and it was here that the 
son remained until his fourteenth year, laying the foun- 
dation of that vigorous health which attended him 
through life, and deriving from his father all the train-| 
ing in letters which a then frontier county of Virginia, | 
or the moderate resources of a farmer, could afford. At) 
the age of fourteen, he was sent for instruction in Latin | 
toa clergyman named Campbell, who resided in West- 
moreland, with whom he remained about a year, having 
fur one of his fellow students James Monroe, afterwards 
president of the United States; he then returned to his 
futher, who about that time removed to the place called 
Oak Hill, which still remains in the family. He here 
received, for the term of another year, some further in- 
struction in Latin from a Scotish gentleman named 
Thomson, who was the clergyman of the parish, and 
lived in his father’s family ; and this was the whole of 
the classical tuition he ever obtained. But his father, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


‘about ten miles from his residence. 


little more than two months after the memorable defeat} though he had not himself enjoyed the benefit of an 
of Braddock had brought to the notice of the British] early education, was devoted to the cultivation of his 
empire the name of George Washington, then a youth) children, and sought, by personal instruction, to supply 
of twenty-three, whose courage and conduct in that dis-}to them what he had not the means of deriving from 
astrous surprise were afterwards to be the grateful theme | seminaries of learning. He was a practical surveyor, 
of his faithful historian and friend. adeguately acquainted with the mathematics and astro- 

His grandfather, of the same name, was a native of/nomy, and familiarly conversant with history, poetry, 
Wales, who settled in Westmoreland county about the} and general literature, of which he possessed most of 
year 1730, where he married Elizabeth Markham, a na-| the standard works in our language ; and these were the 
tive of England. Of four sons and five daughters of) means which, under his fostering attention, seconded by 
this marriage, ‘Thomas, the father of the chief jusiice,| extraordinary facility in his pupil, and by a sweetness of 
was the oldest, and inherited the family estate called|temper which was his characteristic from birth, com- 
* Forest,” consisting of a few hundred acres of poor) pleted all the education the son received. It is the praise 
Jand in Westinorcland. He removed from this county |and the evidence of the native powers of his mind, that 
te Fauquier soon after he attained manhood, and having | by domestic instruction, and two years of grammatical 
intermarried with Mary Keith, by which he became con-| and classical tuition obtained from other sources, Mr. 





nected with the Randolphs, he sat down upon a small! Marshall wrought out in after life a comprehensive mass 
farm at the place where John Marshall, his oldest son,| of learning both useful and elegant, which accomplished } 
was afierwards born, The great proprietor of the North-| him for every station that he filled, and he filled the! 
erm Neck of Virginia, including Fauquier, was at that! highest of more than one description. | 
time Lord Vairfax, who gave to George Washington the! ‘The war of the revolution is known to have been in! 
appolutinent of surveyor in the western part of his ter-| preparation for some years before the first blow was | 
ritory, and Washington employed Thomas Marshall in| struck. In all the colonies, the topics of controversy | 
the same business. ‘They had been near neighbours} were familiar to the youth, and in none more than in| 
from birth, associates from boyhood, and were always| Virginia. The most temperate spirits in the land looked | 
friends. to arms as the inevitable recourse: and by their writings, | 

‘Mhomas Marshall was a man of extraordinary vigour| their speeches, their daily and familiar conversation, 
of inind, and of undaunted courage. When his asso- spread the preparatory temper around them. It was the! 
ciate and friend received the command of the American| retired soldier of Mount Vernon, who, ia April 1769, | 
armies in the war of the revolution, he left his estate| thus wrote to his friend George Mason, who afterwards | 
and his large family, then or soon after comprising fif-| drafted the first constitution of Virginia: “ At a time} 
écen children, and embarked in the same cause. Filial! when our lordly masters in Great Britain will be satis-| 
respect and alfection have recorded of him, that he com-| fied with nothing Jess than a deprivation of American | 
wnanded the third Virginia regiment upon the continental | freedom, it seems highly necessary that something should | 
establishment, and performed with it the severe duty of} be done to avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty | 
the campaign of 1776. On the 26th of December in| which we have derived from our ancestors, But the! 
that year, he shared the peril as well as the glory of that] manner of doing it, to answer the purpose offectuaity,| 
enterprise, hot surpassed in vigour or brilliancy by any|is the point in question. ‘That no man should scruple| 
thing in the revolution, in which the Hessian regiments | or hesitate a moment to use arms in defence of so valua- 
at ‘i’renton were surprised and captured, by troops who] ble a blessing is clearly my opinion.” | 
had passed the previous night in contending with the| ‘This sentiment, and others of the like strain, univer-| 
snow and hail, and the driving ice of the Delaware. He 


was afterwards, on the }lth September 1777, placed 








* 1 Marshall’s Washington, 158. | 





{them what he understood about it. 


sally diffused, led to military training in many parts of 
the country. It was to furnish the only effectua! answe; 
to the purpose of oppression ; and as the heart of John 


so wholly effaced, as to be} rior numbers, the regiment maintained its position with-| Marshall was from his birth riveted to the cause of free. 


dom, he devoted himself, from 1773, when he was in his 
eighteenth year, to acquire the elements of military 
knowledge in a volunteer corps, with a comparative dis. 
regard of the further pursuit of his civil education, ang 
of the study of the law, which he had commenced, 

The battle of Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
brought to a crisis the protracted efforts of the colonies, 
to obtain the blessings of political liberty by appeals to 
justice, and to the principles of the British constitution, 

At this date, Mr. Marshall resided in the paternaj 
mansion at Qak Hill, and his first appearance after inte}. 
ligence of the event, was as an officer of a militia com. 
pany in Fauquier, which had been ordered to assemble 
A kinsman and 
cotemporary, who was an eye witness of this scene, has 
thus described it to me: 

“It was in May, 1775. He was then a youth of 
nineteen. ‘The muster field was some twenty miles dis. 
tant from the Court House, and in a section of country 
peopled by tillers of the earth. Rumours of the occur. 
rences near Boston, had circulated with the effect of 
alarm and agitation, but without the means of ascertain- 
ing the truth, for not a newspaper was printed nearer 
than Williamsburg, nor was one taken within the bounds 
of the militia company, though large. The captain had 
called the company together, and was expected to attend, 
but did not. John Marshall had been appointed lieute. 
nant to it. His father had formerly commanded it. Soon 
after Lieutenant Marshall’s appearance on the ground, 
those who knew him clustered about him to greet him, 
others from curiosity, and to hear the news. 

“He proceeded to inform the company that the cap- 
tain would not be there, and that he had been appointed 
lieutenant instead of a better ;—that he had come to meet 
them as fellow soldiers, who were likely to be called on 
to defend their country, and their own rights and liber- 
ties, invaded by the British :—that there had been a bat- 
tle at Lexington in Massachusetts, between the British 
and Americans, in which the Americans were victorious, 
but that more fighting was expected :—that soldiers were 
called for, and that it was time to brighten their fire 
arms, and learn to use them in the field ;—and that if 
they would fall into a single line, he would show them 
the new manual exercise, for which purpose he had 
brought his gun,—bringing it up to his shoulder. The 
sergeants put the men in line, and their fugleman pre- 
sented himself in front to the right. His figure, says 
his venerable kinsman, I have now before me. He was 
about six feet high, straight and rather slender, of dark 
complexion—showing little if any rosy red, yet good 
health, the outline of the face nearly a circle, and within 
that eyes dark to blackness, strong and penetrating, 
beaming with intelligence and good nature ; an upright 
forehead, rather low, was terminated in a horizontal line 
by a mass of raven black hair of unusual thickness and 
strength—the features of the face were in harmony with 
this outline, and the temples fully developed. The re- 
sult of this combination was interesting and very agree- 
able. ‘The body and limbs indicated agility, rather than 
strength, in which, however, he was by no means deti- 
cient. He wore a purple or pale-blue hunting-shirt, and 
trowsers of the same material fringed with white. A 
round black hat, mounted with the buckstail for a cock- 
ade, crowned the figure and the man. 

“He went throagh the manual exercise by word and 
motion deliberately pronounced and performed, in the 
presence of the company, before he required the men to 
imitate him; and then proceeded to exercise them with 
the most perfect temper. Never did man possess a tem- 
per more happy, or if otherwise, more subdued or better 
disciplined. 

“ After a few lessons the company were dismissed, 
and informed that if they wished to hear more about the 

yar, and would form a cirele around him, he would tell 
The circle was 
formed, and he addressed the company for something 
like an hour. I remember, for I was near him, that he 
spoke at the close of his speech of the minute battalion 
about to be raised, and said he was going i:.to it, and ex- 
pected to be joined hy many of his hearers. He then 
challenged an acquaintance to a game of quoits, and they 
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closed the day with foot races, and other 
cises, at which there was no betting. He had walked | 
ten miles to the muster field, and returned the same dis- 
tance on foot to his father’s house at Oak Hill, where 
he arrived a little after sunset.” ve eae 
This is a portrait, my fellow-citizens, to which in sim- 
plicity, gatety of heart, and manliness of spirit, in every 
thing but the sy mbols of the youthful soldier, and one | 
or two of those lineaments, which the hand of time, | 
however gentle, changes and perhaps improves, he never | 
All who knew him well, will re- | 








lost his resemblance. 
cognise its truth to nature. 

In the summer of 1775, he was appointed first lieu- | 
tenant of a company in that minute battalion of which | 
he had spoken,—was ordered in the autumn of that year 
to the defence of the inhabitants adjacent to Norfolk. | 
then menaced by a predatory force under Lord Dunmore, | 
the royal governor of the colony; and on the 9th of| 
December he had a part in the gallant and successful | 
action at the Great Bridge, where Lord Dunmore at- 
tempted to arrest their further progress to Norfolk, but 
was compelled by defeat to take refuge in his vessels, 
and to leave to the inhabitants the succour which had 
been sent them. Thus, at an age when the law regard- 
ed bim as still in a state of pupilage to be defended by 
others, he was facing the fire of the enemy in the de- 
fence of his country. 

In July, 1776, he was commissioned a lieutenant in 
the 11th Virginia regiment in the continental service, 
with which he marched to the northward, where, in 
May, 1777, he was appointed a captain; and from this 
time till February, 1781, with the exception of a part of 
the year 1779-80, he was constantly at the post of dan- 
ger, and had, before the age of twenty-six, given one 
third of his life either to preparation for duty, or to the 
full and effective services of a patriot soldier. 

The principal events of his military life have a peculiar 
interest for you, my fellow citizens, since the protection 
or the rescue of this city from the grasp of the enemy, 
was connected with most of them. His regiment be- 
longed to the brigade of General Woodford, which 
formed part of the American right at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, in front of which was placed the third regiment, 
commanded by his gallant father. 

On the fourth of October following, he was in the 
battle of Germantown, and in that part of the American 
army which, after attacking the light infantry posted in 
front of the British right wing, and driving it from its 
ground, was detained, while pursuing the flying enemy, 
by the fire of the 40th British regiment in Chew’s 
house. 

He was one of that body of men, never surpassed in 
the history of the world, who, unpaid, unclothed, unfed, 
tracked the snows of Valley Forge with the blood of their 
footsteps in the rigorous winter of 1778, and yet turned 
not their faces from their country in resentment, nor from 
their enemies in fear, 

He was again in battle at Monmouth on the 28th 
June, 1778, upon the retreat of the British army from 
this city to New York; and thus in the course of less 
than a year, he was three times in battle under the im- 
mortal father of his country, and twice, in the fields of 
Brandywine and Monmouth, with the heroic La Fayette. 
Washington—La Fayette—Marshali—what names 
now more sacred to the lovers of constitutional freedom 
throughout this land! Brandywine—Germantown— 
Monmouth—W hat battles could have equalled the dis- 
aster of these, if their rolls had returned such names} 
among the dead ! 

On the night of the 15th June, 1779, he was in 
the covering party at the assault of Stony Point; and 
was subsequently an officer of the detachment ordered 
by Lord Sterling to cover the retreat of Major Lee, after 
his brilliant surprise and capture of the British garrison, 
at Powles’ Hook, on the night of the 18th August. He 
continued on the Hudson until the close of that year, when 
not being in that part of the Virginia line which was or- 
dered to South Carolina, and the enlistment of the rest 
of the Virginia troops having expired, he returned to his 
native state, and until October, 1780, prosecuted the 
study, and took a license for the practice, of the law. 

In October, 1780, when the man who was the only 
stain upon the fidelity of the American army, invaded the 
state of Virginia with a British force, Captain Marshall 
again joined the army under the command of Baron 





athletic exer- | Steuben, and on the 10th of January, 1781, was with it 











near Hoods, when the British troops, on their retiring to 
Portsmouth, sustained, in an ambuscade by the Americans, 
the only loss which on their part attended that incursion. 
Before the renewed invasion of Virginia in the spring of 
1781, there being more officers than the state of the Vir- 
ginia line required, he resigned his commission, and in 
the succeeding autuun commenced the business of his 
profession. 

And now, my fellow citizens, if in the heat and conflict 
of political parties, it sometimes happens, as happen it 
does, that the principles and motives of the best among 
us are calumniated by imputed disaffection to freedom, 
to republicanism, and to the good of the peopie, what 
more triumphant refutation of the slander, if it were ut- 
tered against John Marshall, than to hold up this brief 
sketch of the first twenty-five years of his life! A man 
of the people, deriving his existence from a cultivator of 
the earth: a stranger during youth to all the indulg- 
ences which nourish a sense of superiority to others, or 
deaden a sympathy with the humble :—imbibing his 
knowledge, his tastes, his morality, his estimate of man- 
kind, from a brave and virtuous yeoman :—and, at the 
age of nineteen, seizing a sword from the armory of his 
country, and without the thirst of military glory or the 
love of command, carrying it for six years unsheathed, 
in the cause of equal rights !—Such a man at the age of 
twenty-five, must have turned out his father’s blood from 
his veins, and have dug up from the native soil of his 
heart every seed and plant of his youth, or he could have 
no choice but to live and die a republican. 

But a short time elapsed after Mr. Marshall’s appear- 
ance at the bar of Virginia, before he attracted the notice 
of the public. His placidity, moderation, and calmness, 
irresistibly won the esteem of men, and invited them to 
intercourse with him ;—his benevolent heart, and his se- 
rene and at times joyous temper, made him the cherished 
companion of his friends ;—his candour and integrity 
attracted the confidence of the bar;—and that extraordi- 
nary comprehension and grasp of mind, by which difli- 
culties were seized and overcome without effort or 
parade, commanded the attention and respect of the 
Courts of Justice. This is the traditionary account otf 
the first professional years of John Marshall. He ac- 
cordingly rose rapidly to distinction, and to a distinction 
which nobody envied, because he seemed neither to wish 
it, nor to be conscious of it himself. 

He was chosen a representative to the legislature, and 
then a member of the executive council, in the course of 
the year 1782; but after his marriage in January, 1773, 
with Mary Willis Ambler, a daughter of Jacqueline Am- 
bler, of York, in Virginia, he was desirous of leaving 
public life, that he might devote himself more closely to 
his profession, and to that domestic felicity which was 
promised by his union with a lady who for nearly filty 
years enjoyed his unceasing affection and tenderness, and 
whom he describes in his will as a sainted spirit that had 
fled from the sufferings of life. He accordingly, in the 
year 1784, resigned his seat in the executive council ; 
but although he was an inhabitant of Richmond, his 
friends in Fauquier, who had known and loved him from 
his birth, and took a most natural pride in connecting 
his rising name with their county, spontaneously elected 
him to the legislature; and in the year 1787, he was 
chosen a representative to the same body for the city of 
Richmond. 

A day had now approached, when questions of mo- 
mentous national concern were to display more exten- | 
sively the powers of this eminent man, and to give to 
the whole Aimerican people an interest in his services 
and fame. | 

Whoever speaks of the confederation under which: 
these states achieved their separation from Great Britain, 
may safely do it in the language, and with the feelings 
of the historian of Washington. “ Like many other 
human institutions,” he says, “ it was productive, neither 
in war nor in peace, of all the benefits which its sanguine 
advocates had expected. Had peace been made betore 
any agreement for a permanent union was formed, it is 
far from being improbable, that the different parts might 
have fallen asunder, and a dismemberment have taken 
place. If the confederation really preserved the idea of 
union, until the good sense of the nation adopted a more | 
efficient system, this service atone entitles that instru-| 
ment to the respectful recollection of the American! 


fruit of the whole was the pro 
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people, and its framers to their gratitude.’* With 
this just testimonial to a merit sufficient of itself to 
consecrate it in the affections of the country, it must 


it the same time be conceded, that the confederation 
was no more than the limited representative of other 
governments, and not a government itself. It was a 
league of sovereigns, but not a sovereign; nor had its 
mandates the sanctions, nor consequently the eMficacy, of 
a supreme law. With power to contract debts, and to 
pledge the public faith for their payment, it had no power 


to levy taxes, or to impose duties for the redemption of 


the pledge. It was competent to declare war, but not to 
raise armies to carry iton. It was authorised to receive 
ambassadors and to make treaties, but not to regulate com- 
merce, their most frequent and most salutary object. It 
stipulated for the free and equal trade and intercourse of 
the citizens of all the states, but was without judicial 
authority to decide upon the violation of the compact, or 
to declare the nullity of the violating law. It was in 
fine the organ of communication between the states and 
with foreign powers, and was entrusted in certain cases 
to declare their respective relations, and to assess the 
proportions in which the members of the confederacy 
were to discharge their common duty, but it could 
effectuate nothing, until the separate consent and act of 
the states had supplied it with the means. Every case 
of non-compliance with the requisitions of congress, and 
they were frequent and fearful, was consequently either 
a case of rupture and dissolution of the union, or of 
general paralysis. When the excitement of war had 
subsided, and a diversity of local interests had produced 
the inevitable birth of opposing wishes and opinions, 
“a government depending upon thirteen distinct sove- 
reignties for the preservation of the public faith, could not 
be rescued from ignominy and contempt, but by finding 
those sovereignties administered by men exempt from the 
passions incident to human nature.t” 

The years of peace which immediately ensued this 
elorious war, attested but too faithfully the entire inefti- 
ciency of this system for the maintenance of the character 
as well as of the interests of the American people. The 
debts of the nation were unpaid, even to “ that illustrious 
and patriotic band of fellow citizens, whose blood and 
whose bravery had defended the liberties of their coun- 
try.”+ The men whom we now scek for in every nook 
and corner of this extended land, to clothe them with the 
mantle of unsparing bounty, in gratitude for the smallest 
contribution of military service, are the survivors of 
those who, having borne the burden of the whole war, were 
rags for want of justice. 
veace with Great 
ti , 1s, through the 
their performance by the 
nation from whom we had wrung our 
illustrated by 


then suffered to perish in their 
Some of the stipulations of the tre ity of 7 
Britain, were confessedly violated by 
inability of congress to enforce 
states; and the 
freedom, in a struggle not more 
than by that virtue which justified the appeal “to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our in- 


courage, 


tentions,” could cite our defaults, in peace, as the cause 


and excuse of herown. Public crecit was annihilated : 
—private engagements were disregarded :—State laws, 
instead of correcting the evil, in many instances increased 
it, by relaxing the administration of justice ; and the 
ligious birth of parties, in 
whose conflict the common mother that bore them was 
threatened with dishonour and death. 

re were many who 
} 


These parties, in both of which the 
looked with agony upon the state of the country, and at 
the crisis, which the unremedied mischiefs of the time 
must soon have brought on, were, in all that regards our 
national union, discriminated by a broad and never to be 
forgotten distinction. On the one side, regarding the 
people as one, by their common sufferings, triumphs and 
interests, and dreading the catastrophe which they feared 
was at hand, they laboured to unite them in an indisso- 
luble union, under one Federal head, having supreme 
power to regulate and govern the general concerns of the 
whole. On the other, regarding the states with partial 
affection, and jealous of every measure which tended to 
deprive them of any portion of the ultimate control, 
they magnified the danger, and decried the uses, and 


* 1 Marsh. Life of Washington, 429. 
T 2 Marsh. Life of Washington, 75, 
Address of Congress to the States 
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suideted ihe grant, of efficient powers, even to the con- | that the pre yr party division were sown, mg the 
federation. formation of the present union, and that if the spirit of 

It is known on which side of this great question wé us | the confederation was not likely to misinterpret the ad- 
the immortal father of his country. “Ido not conceive, | ministration of the constitution, it was as little likely to 
he said in the year 1786, “ that we can exist long as a|regard it with favour. 
nation, without lodging somewhere a power which will The sentiments of Mr. Marshall upon the best general 
pervade the whole union in as energetic a manner as|structure of government, declared in this memorable 
the authority of the state governments extends over the | convention, were those in which he afterwards lived and 
several states.” Being called upon to use his personal |died, He was the friend of a government of sufficient 
influence to bring to order a body of insurgents, whom | strength to protect those rights in whose behalf govern- 
the disordered state of the times permitted to grow into | ment is instituted ; but he was also, and therefore, the 
flagrant rebellion against the laws, he replied, “ I know | friend of the people, and of the principle of representa- 
not where that influence is to be found, nor, if attainable, | tion, by which rulers are kept in harmony with the people: 
that it would be a proper remedy for these disorders.}and he gave his cordial preference to the scheme of 
Influence is not government. Let as have a government | regulated liberty, proposed in the constitution, over every 
by which our lives, liberties and properties, will be se-|other form of government upon earth. In his first reply 
cured, or let us know the worst at once.”” On the same|to Mr. Henry, he said, “I conceive that the object of the 
side, then and ever after, was John Marshall ; and when | discussion now before us is whether democracy or despot- 
the extremity of public distress had wrung from twelve of ism be most eligible. Those who framed the system 
the states their consent to a convention for the revision | submitted to our investigation, and those who now sup- 
of the federal system, and that body had submitted for} port it, intend the establishment and security of the 
the approbation of the people of the several states the|former. The supporters of the constitution claim the 
present constitution, he was a delegate to the convention | title of being firm friends of liberty and the rights of 
of Virginia, which met on the second of June, 1788, to} mankind. ‘They consider it the best means of protecting 
take it into consideration, liberty. We, sir, idolise democracy. ‘Those who oppose 

Virginia was divided with remarkable equality in re-/it, have bestowed eulogiums on monarchy. We prefer 
gard to this instrument, for which there is now among us/ this system to any monarchy, because we are convinced 
a profession of universal admiration; and she sent the} that it has a greater tendency to secure our liberty, and 
We admire it, because we think 


under the title of federalists, from their preference and 
support of the federal union, which it was designed to 
create. During the administrations which ensued, the 
apprehension of its alleged tendency to overthrow the 
states, and to destroy American liberty, as it had not 
been entertained by them at any time, did not induce 
them to adopt a jealous construction of its pewers. They 
acted upon the principle, that it was their duty to give 
this instrument a fair interpretation, and fairly to exercise 
its powers in furtherance of its declared design, “ to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” As the sovereign people 
of the states had substituted the constitution for the con- 
federation, they believed that it consisted as little with 
their engagement of fidelity, as with the general welfare, 
to make it a confederation in effect, either by the rules 
by which it was expounded, or by the spirit in which it 
was administered. ‘They regarded the states as strong by 
the ten thousand bonds of property and local association, 
and by the great basis of internal power which had been 
reserved to them by the people. The union they con- 
sidered as destined to contempt and speedy extinction, 
unless the powers given to it should be used in the spirit 
of the gift, to make it, in its own sphere, what the states 
were in theirs. It was a time, however, when to practise 
upon these principles, now almost universally professed, 
was to encounter the fears and honest prejudices of a 


flower of her people to the convention at which it was/| promote our happiness. 
Intelligence, talents, patriotism, and | it a well regulated democracy.’ 
|tleman said, that a government should depend upon the] may at present be aware of. 


to be considered. 
undoubted integrity of purpose, did not distinguish the 


parties in that body from each other; but they were ir-| 
reconcileably opposed in opinion, and respec tively assailed | 


and defended the fundamental principles of the constitu-| 
tion with the ardour of equal conviction. The fire of} 


Patrick Henry kindled in many of his hearers the most} 
‘ate of the states, and of free-| back. What shall restrain them? They are the masters} external, though it was truly and essentially an emana- 


vivid apprehensions for the f 
dom itself, under the influence of a constitution, in the 
first words of which, “ We the people,” he 
portent of consolidation, and in the title and office of 


president, “ the likeness of a kingly crown.” He alarmed 


saw the | worthy member has concluded his observations by many 


“The honourable gen-| large portion of the people, to a greater degree than we 
The people had been reared 
affections of the people. It must be so. It is the best{at the bosom of their respective states, with little experi- 
support it can have.” “ We are threatened with the}ence of any hut domestic authority, except that which 
loss of our liberties by the possible abuse of power, not-| was really foreign, and at the same time hostile; and 
| withstanding the maxim that those who give may take|they were not unsusceptible af alarm from preparations 
away. It is the people that give power and can take it| for a government which in some aspects appeared to be 
“The| tion from themselves. The system was untried. What 
it certainly would be, was not known. What it might 
It matters not to] prove to be, was sincerely feared. The exercise of power 
I think that, for] under political constitutions of very different character, 


who give it, and of whom their servants hold it.” 


eulogiums on the British constitution. 
us, whether it be a wise one or not. 


them by the declaration, that by the power of taxation, | America at least, the government on your table is very| being in many instances discriminated in degree rather 


by that of raising an army, and by their control over the 
militia, congress would have the sword in one hand and 
the purse in the other, “and that unless a miracle in 
human affairs interposed, 
liberty : 


| much superior to it. 


I ask you, if your house of repre-| than in kind, its application in the mildest form becoming 
sentatives would be better than this, if the hundredth| despotic if pressed to an extreme, it was not difficult, in 


‘part of the people were to elect a majority of them? If] the obscure light of our just dawning government, to 


the nation could not retain its | your senators were for life, would they be more agreeable| raise to an excited imagination a phantom of terrific 
that the treaty-making power would place the|to you? 


If your president were not accountable to you| threatenings, from the first acts of power, however mild 


territory and commerce of the states in the hands of the | for his conduct,—if it were a constitutional maxim that| and benign. 


president and two thirds of a quorum of the senate ; andl 
that by its power to make all laws which should be ne- 
cessary and proper to carry its € Xpress powers into effect, | 
“the government would operate like an ambuscade, and | 
would destroy the state governments, and swallow the 
liberties of the people, without giving them previous 
notice.” Other delegates of great mame and influence, 
the Masons and the Graysons, men at that time and af- 
terwards most dear to Virginia, assisted to rivet these 
fears upon the public mind, by every variety of argument 
drawn from almost every provision in the constitution, 
those especially to which there must be immediate resort, 
in the very first steps of its administration. 

Of the delegates who resisted these assaults, there 
were two whoin subsequent events have distinguished 
from the rest by their long continued and elevated career. 
James Madison, who had been a distinguished member 
of the convention which formed the constitution, and 
had afterwards devoted his consummate powers, with 
Hamilton and Jay, to the explanation and defence of the 
whole instrument,—this now most venerable and vene- 
rated man, the beautiful evening of whose illustrious 
life, is, to the delight of a grateful people, still unspent, 
—gave to it again the full vigour of his philosophical 
mind, and the copious resources of his mature and dis- 
ciplined wisdom; and by his side stood the man we are 
assembled to honour, who turning from what was inci- 
dental or subordinate to the more important topics of 
debate, and shedding upon them the light of an intellect 
in whose rays nothing was obscure, dispelled the shadows 
which had been thrown around them, and, in sustaining 
the constitution, unconsciously prepared for his own 
glory the imperishable connection which his name now 
has with its principles. Fortunately for him, as for us 
all, the convention of Virginia adopted the constitution 3 





but the small majority of ten by which it was carried, 
and this brief notice of the objections to it, may show | 


he could do no wrong,—would you be safer than youare| In this state of the public mind, the first office under 
If you can answer yes to these questions, then] the constitution was held by Washington, to whom, if 
jadopt the British constitution. If not, then, good as| to any man upon earth, universal confidence was due, for 
that government may be, this is better.” the qualities material to the prosperous issue of the new 

It was the admirable temper in which these remarks| government. Nevertheless, his incomparable moderation, 
were made, and the spirit of sincerity and personal con-| his self-abandonment upon all occasions in furtherance 
viction which breathed in them, that drew from Patrick] of the public weal, his repeated rejection of power, trust 
Henry his short but comprehensive eulogium. “I have] and emolument, his known reluctance to accept the sta- 
the highest respect and veneration for the honourable] tion, even at the unanimous call of his country, none of 
I have experienced his candour upon all] these could relieve his administration from the fears which 
occasions.” the constitution had engendered. 

We are now, fellow-citizens, at the distance of nearly! The funding of the debts of the union, and the as 
half a century from the first movements of the govern-] sumption of the state debts contracted in the war—a 
ment established by the constitution thus adopted, and it} proposed duty upon distilled spirits—the establishment 
is not possible to give an intelligible narrative of the life} of a national bank—an increase of the army to protect 
of John Marshall, without a glance at them during the] the western frontier from Indian aggression—and anen- 
administration of the first president. The principal] largement of the duties on import and tonnage, with a 
actors in them have passed away. Their conflicts of] view to a permanent provision for the discharge of the 
opinion,—their struggles for personal triumph, or for] public debt, instead of leaving it to annual appropriations, 
public favour,—have ceased to divide or to excite us,| were the principal transactions which marked the first 
while the memory of their talents and of their devotion] official term of the first president of the union ; and we 
to the public welfare, is perpetually coming up to us with] may ponder them as constituting an instructive chapter 
fresh and renewed fragrance, as our senses take in the]in the history of the human mind, when acts like these 
scene of universal happiness which has crowned their] could, before the year 1793, organise this nation into 
labours. In referring to that day, it is our duty and de-] parties, who continued their struggle till the authors of 
light, not only to remember this, but especially that we] this legislation ceased as a party to exist, and the fear of 
are speaking of one, whose heart was a fountain of good] their prevailing policy ceased to exist with them. 
will to all, and who in the sharpest encounters of party,| It can excite no surprise in those who are familiar with 
was a stranger to every feeling that embitters or degrades] that day, that in the intermediate period, between the 
it. No man of truth or candour ever imputed to him a| proclamation of neutrality in 1793, and the ratification 
motive that was false to his country. His venerable form| of the British treaty in 1795, an endeavour to provide an 
would almost rise to the rebuke of one, who should en-| armament of six frigates for naval protection, had to 


now 7 


gentleman. 


deavour to heighten his praise by imputing such a motive] contend with the same apprehension of federal power ; 
to those who were his political opponents. 


and that it was necessary to palliate this first effort to- 
The friends of the constitution, with whom the name] wards the foundation of our immortal navy, with a clause 


of John Marshall will ever stand among the first and} which suspended further proceedings, if peace should 





most illustrious, were classed, before and after its adoption, | take place with the regency of Algiers.—It should allay 
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the bitterness of parties that are, and are to come, to cast 
their eyes back to the still visible distance of our first 
administrations, and to see how little of that which once 
divided the country, now remains to discriminate us. 

No state in the union took an earlier or more decided 
lead upon the questions supposed to affect the power of 
the states, than Virginia. Her talents, her love of liberty, 
her love of fame, 
the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
(That last infirmity of noble minds,) 











continued to make her voice earnest, clear, and deter- 
mined, in asserting the dangers of the federal adminis- 
tration, as it had been in opposing the constitution. At 
the first meeting of the state legislature after it had been 
adopted, the political sentiments of that body were such 
as to send the opponents of the constitution to the senate 
of the United States, in exclusion of Mr. Madison; and 
they adopted, by a majority of two to one, resolutions 
enjoining congress to call a convention, for proposing 
amendments to it, to the effect, if successful, of throwing 
again open the whole subject of union. 

Of this legislative body, Mr. Marshall was a member, 
representing the city of Richmond, as he continued to 
do until the spring of 1791. 

He had attained a high professional reputation, offer- 
ing every thing that great learning, extraordinary vigour 
of mind, and the purest integrity, can place within the 
reach of an eminent lawyer. He was a favourite with 
the people of Virginia ; and in a professional career, un- 
disturbed by political connection, there was nothing to 
obstruct his progress to universal regard and preference. 
But although no man, from the gentleness of his nature 
and the perfect balance of his mind and affections, could 
be freer from party excitement than he was, the success 
of the new government was near to his heart. He had 
laboured strenuously to endue it with the powers it pos- 
sessed. He had studied its principles, with as little 
disturbance from passion or prejudice as our nature per- 
mits, and thoroughly approved them. He was, moreover, 
devotedly, and by hereditary regard, attached to the man 
to whom the people had confided the exalted trust of first 
administering the constitution, knew and appreciated his 
wisdom, his moderation, the equipoise of his passions, 
his exemption from the stain of selfish ambition, his fear | 
of God, and his love of country. The united influence 
of these causes, together with the urgent instances of hie! 
friends, compelled him at the outset of the government | 
to disregard personal inconvenience, in coming to its| 
support; and accordingly for successive years, on the | 
theatre of his native state, where the sincerest admiration | 
of Washington did not prevent, nor scarcely mitigate, | 
the freest strictures upon his administration, Mr. Marshall 
gave the full powers of his intellect to the explanation 
and defence of its measures. 

He was, perhaps, the fittest of his cotemporaries for | 
the performance of this office. It was impossible to| 
charge his life with a reproach. If a measure was con- | 
demned for its tendency to produce corruption, from | 
whom could its defence come with more effect, than from 
one who was known to be incorruptible? If it was, 

assailed for perniciously increasing the lustre or the in-} 
fluence of office, who could confront the charge with | 
more grace, than one whose simplicity rejected all the 
artifices by which weakness is disguised, or strength made 
more imposing to the prejudices of men? If it was de- 
nounced as a dangerous excess of power, whose denial 
could be more accredited than that of a lover and de-} 
fender of freedom from his youth, and one who, in his | 
intercourse with the world, disclaimed the distinction and | 
authority even of his own talents? And above all, if| 
the objection challenged the act as an usurpation upon | 
the constitution, who was there then, and who has there | 
been since, that could surpass, or in all respects equal | 
him, in touching the springs by which the inmost sense | 
of the instrument is unlocked, and displayed to view ?| 
The application of his powers in this cause, was an ad- 
mirable exercise for himself, enlarging and fortifying his 
mind for the great duties he was destined to perform. It 
preserved the warmth of his heart, and the genial flow 
of his affections towards his country and its institutions, 
and if success and conviction did not follow his exertions, 
they did not inflame opposition, nor provoke resentments. 
His manner of debating then and ever after in represen- 
tative bodies, was as grave as truth and reason could 








jas every other objection that could encourage the house | 


make it. He trusted to these alone for effect. He re-|of the states, and the power of both, were to be con- 
sorted to none of those arts of oratory which so often | trolled and overruled in this name; or if it should be 
disturb their influence ; and if he failed to win over his | despised and rejected, the only bond of the union that 
opponents, he did not alienate their respect and good will.) would remain, was to be that which alone remains to 

He declined a re-election in 1792, and from this time | nations after reason and law have departed from the 
until 1795, continued in the practice of his profession. | earth. 

In the last of these years the country was agitated to | The mind of man cannot conceive of a finer con- 
a degree transcending all former experience, by the rati-|trivance than the judicial power of the union, to give 
fication of the treaty with Great Britain. Scarcely any pub- | regularity and harmony to a system, the parts of which 
lic measure which, in the sequel, has done so much good | acknowledge independent laws, and gravitate, as it were, 
and so little injury to the nation, has been in the outset the | towards different suns, while the whole move in one 
occasion of more general and intense dissatisfaction. |common orbit, and are bound to obey a central attraction 
While the constitution was in the hands of the people for | for the maintenance of internal order, and of their rela- 
}tions to the external world. But the essence of this 
attraction is reason rather than force, and the great foun- 
tain which supplies it, is in this supreme and central 


rejection or adoption, the power by treaty, to regulate our 
relations with the world, and to aflect the commerce of the | 
country with the obligatory force of a supreme law, with- | 
out the intervention of congress, was an undisputed con- lcourt; and we might tremble to ask, where would the 
struction of its language, and was regarded in some of greater disturbances of the system look for their correet- 
the conventions as one of its most dangerous provisions, | ive, if the supply of this celestial influence should fail, 
In the excitement occasioned by the treaty with Great|if her bosom should cease to be the seat of the law, and 
Britain, this construction was rejected. ‘The authority | her voice the harmony of the union. 

of congress to regulate commerce, was inferred to be ex- For the first of the offices in this august court, what 
clusive from the general grant of the power to that de-| virtues then, what intellectual powers, what training 
partment, or to imply a final control over a treaty having | could have more the cast of apparent destination, than 
this aspect; and even the pledge of the public faith for|those of this eminent man? ‘To the eye of the world, 
the execution of a treaty was asserted to be incomplete, | his connection with the war, with the confederacy, with 
while congress withheld the appropriations which it} 
made necessary. We may perceive in our existing rela-| opinion it excited, and the contests which its first opera- 
| tions produced, may have appeared casual. His consent 
opinions of the people upon this point have, in the course | to serve in legislative assemblies was often reluctant and 
of forty years, converged to unanimity! The question | sometimes withheld. Office, power, and public honours 
was then new, and of infinite moment. It was the first}he never sought. They sought him, and never found 
great occasion for discussing the limits of the treaty-/him prepared to welcome them, except as a sense of duty 
making power, for it was the first treaty upon which a The last thing to which his eye was di- 
large portion of the people, with whom the representa- rected, was probably the oflice which he finally held. 
tive branch was likely to sympathise, had differed from But we can now look back and see with certainty, that 
the executive; and it was a crisis, moreover, in which |it was this very combination of patriot soldier, lawyer, 
war with England, or discord equivalent to war with|and statesman, and strenuous defender and expounder 


France, was the apparent alternative of a decision either | of the constitution, united with his republican simplicity 
}of manners, the amenity of his temper, and his total 








tions with a foreign government, how remarkably the 








commanded. 


way. 

It was at this time that Mr. Marshall again held a seat |exemption from that stain by which the angels fell, that 
in the legislature of Virginia, to which the sagacity of | was filling the measure of his accomplishments for it, 
his friends had elected him against his consent. ‘The and preparing the whole country to acknowledge that no 
senators of Virginia had refused to concur in the ratifi- |} one could fill it so well. 
cation of the treaty. An opinion of great influence w as} After the argument upon the 
afterwards expressed in that state, impeaching the treaty }made him universally known, Mr. Marshall was regarded 
as one in which “the rights, the interest, the honour/as belonging to the nation. ‘The president offered to his 
and the faith of the nation were grossly sacrificed.” It} acceptance the office of Attorney General of the United 
was here, of course, that the constitutional defect as well States, which be felt himself at liberty to decline. Upon 
{the recall of Mr. Monroe from France in the year 1796, 











sritish treaty, which 


of representatives to defeat the treaty by refusing the} he was invited to take the appointment of minister to 
appropriations, was urged with all the ardour of excited} that nation, but he again declined. He continued in the 
feelings, and with the energy of sincere belief. But| legislature of Virginia, and prosecuted his profession 
upon a question of constitutional law, no feelings and with assiduity and still increasing reputation. It was in 
no conviction that were not in harmony with the truth,|this year, and at the bar of the supreme court of the 
could resist the powers of John Marshall. The memory | United States, in this city, that he justified his profes- 
of the surviving witnesses of his memorable effort upon | sional fame by his argument in the great cause of the 
that occasion, is believed to be the only record of it| Virginia debts. In the following year, when, under pe- 
which exists. It is remembered as an admirable display | culiar circumstances, it was deemed proper to make a 
of the finest powers of reasoning, accompanied with an | last effort to avert hostilities with France by a special 
exhibition of the fullest knowledge and comprehension | mission, his sense of patriotic duty overcame his relue- 
of the history and scope of the constitution, and of the | tance, and he accepted the appointment offered to him, 
public interests affected by the treaty ; and its effect will}in conjunction with General Pinckney and Mr. Gerry, 


| forever be seen in the resolution which the house adopt-}vy Mr. Adams, then President of the United States, 


ed. It did not touch the constitutional objection in any | No man in the nation was fitter for the oflice by firm- 


of its forms, nor directly question the expediency of the| ness, by moderation, by true American spirit, extensive 
treaty ; but it expressed the highest sense of the integri- knowledge of political events, and thorough competency 
ty, patriotism, and wisdom of the President of the United | to justify the course of Washington’s administration to- 
States, and declared that in approving the votes of the} wards France. It was, at the same time, a post of great 
senators of that state relative to the treaty, the assembly difficulty and responsibility. From the first outbreaking 
did in no wise mean to censure the motives which influ-| of that revolution which he has described as © the ad- 
enced him to the ratification. miration, the wonder, and the terror of the civilised 

This period of the life of Chief Justice Marshall,| world,” the gratitude of this people for aid in the revo- 
taken in connection with that which preceded, and con-/lutionary war, and their sympathy with the cause of 
templated in reference to what finally proved to be his| freedom, gave them the strongest interest in the esta- 
great duty, and the crown of his public services, cannot} blishment of a free government in France. They felt 
be regarded without emotion by any one who acknow- it universally, and they expressed it in every form that 
ledges a providence in the affairs of men. | grateful hearts could suggest. ‘The affection was deep, 

The day was to come, and was not distant, when laws, | sincere, and enthusiastic. The first excesses of the re- 
enacted by the representatives of a free aud sovereign | voiution did not arrest, nor to any great degree abate, 
people, were to be submitted to @ comparison with the | the force of this generous current. They were attributed 
constitution of the nation, and to stand or fall by the) to the strength of the bondage by which the people of 
decrees of a court destitute of the smallest portion of| France had been chained to the earth, and which no- 
political power, and having no ifidependent authority but/thing but convulsions could shatter to pieces. But as 
that of reason. The passions of the people, the interests|from day to day they became more frightful in that 


the adoption of the constitution, with the conflicts of 
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career which was to cover France with blood and horror, !thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace, ought to be 
many of her sincerest friends more than doubted whe-|repelled with a decision which should convince France 
ther these were the lineaments of true lib ‘ty, and whe- and the world, that we were not a degraded people, hu- 
ther it was the duty of gratitude to admire and to praise | miliated under a colonial spirit of fear, and sense of in- 
them. Upon this point, and possibly because we were | feriority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign 
so upon others, wo became a divided people ; and when influence, and regardless of honour, character, and in- 
the declaration of war by France against Great Britain, | terest.’ Immortal sentiments, worthy of a founder of 
made it her interest as it was her undisguised purpose to |the republic, and worthy to unite with the blood of her 
draw us into an alliance with her, it required all the | own citizens, in cementing her independence ! 
firmness and personal influence of that immortal man, It was reserved for such a revolution as that of France, | 
who was then at the head of our government, to hold to add the page to history which records the course and | 
our nation to the safe and middle path of neutrality. termination of this celebrated mission. ‘The ministers 
Our treaty with Great Britain increased the division | were surrounded in Paris by the apparatus of a revolu- | 
among ourselves, aggravated the compaints of France, | tionary power, the terrors of which were only alleviated | 
and at length led to a scene of unparalleled outrage upon by compari n with some of its preceding forms. ‘They 
our property, our peace, and our independence. Pur-/| were unaceredited, unrespected, unprotected, and were | 
suing that policy which, from the outset, marked her daily suffering in their persons both contumely and | 
course towards those who either opposed or stood aloof insult. ‘They were assailed informally, but at the un-| 
from her, France openly attempted to separate this peo- | doubted instigation of the minister of foreign affairs, with | 
ple from those whom they had selected to administer the flagitious demand of money for official use and dis- 
their government. In November, 1796, the French tribution, as the conditional price of the liberty to ne- 
minister to this country, in announcing to the secretary | gotiate for an adjustment of differences ; and they were 
of state, by order of the directory, the suspension of his | menaced, if they should refuse to pay the bribe, that | 
functions, concluded his letter by an inflammatory apo-! party, in their own country, would and should renounce | 
strophe to the American people, calling upon them to re them as corrupted by British influence to rupture the | 
member that this government had made a treaty of amity | negotiation. 
with the tyrant of the seas, who had declared a war ef Nothing however could shake the constant minds of| 
death to the French nation for having cemented with its the American ministers. No unworthy fear could make | 
blood the independence of the United States. “ Let your them abate one jot or tittle of their whole duty to their 
government return to itself,” was its concluding sen- country. They silenced the panders to this infamous 
tence, “ and you will find in Frenchmen faithful friends | yenality with the answer of “ no, no, not a sixpence;”’ 
and generous allies.” land though denied the privilege of negotiation, they 
In the same spirit the directory refused to receive | gained the whole merit, and perhaps more than the whole 
General Pinckney, the minister appointed to succeed Mr. \penefit of it, by forcing upon the minister of foreign 
Monroe, and compelled him to leave the territories of affairs, before they received their passports, a defence of 
the republic ; and its president, in his formal address at their country, and a bill of accusations against France, 
the audience of leave given to Mr, Monroe, declared that) 5 full, so clear, so profound in its arguments, and withal 








command of the armies raised by congress for the ex. 
pected hostilities with France, and who was afflicted by 
the spectacle of parties which still continued to cloud 
the country, invited Mr. Marshall to visit him at Mount 
Vernon. He there explained to him his views of the 
perilous crisis, pressed upon him with peculiar solemnity 
the duty which such men upon such occasions owe to 
their country in disregard of their private interests, and 
urged him to become a candidate for congress. The more 
than suflicient motives for this request, were doubtless 
the commanding talents of Mr. Marshall, his familiarity 
with every branch of our foreign relations, the high repu- 
tation which he had acquired in the recent mission, and 
especially the rare union of gentleness and firmness for 
which he was universally known, and which made him 
as incapable of party excess, as he was of retreating be- 
fore party opposition. But his reluctance was great, and 
he yielded it only to wishes, which upon a question of 
patriotic duty had the authority of law. He accordingly 
became a candidate, and was elected in the spring ot 
1799. 

It was a rare fortune, and the highest possible praise, 
to be thought worthy of this solicitation by that extraor- 
dinary person, who was surpassed by no one in his judg- 
ment of men, or in his love of virtue or of country ;—and 
it was a striking vicissitude, which, as the first act of Mr. 
Marshall in the succeeding congress, imposed upon him 
the afflictive duty of announcing on the 18th of December 
the death of “the hero, the patriot, and the sage of 
America.” Those who were present on the occasion, 
can never forget the suppressed voice, and deep emotion, 
with which he introduced the subject on the following 
day ; or the thrill which pervaded the house at the con- 
cluding resolution, which ascribed to Washington the 
transcendent praise and merit of being “ first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
The biography of Washington attributes to General Lee 


France would not “ degrade herself by calculating the 
consequences of the condescendence of the American 
government to the suggestions of her former tyrants ie 
but the American minister was requested to assure the 
“good American people, that, like them, France adored | 


so dignified and moderate in its tone, so truly and tho- 
roughly American in its whole spirit, that it did not ad- 
mit of refutation, nor of any limitation or qualification of 
praise. 


The letters of the 17th January and 3d April, 1798, 





of Virginia the merit of this inimitable description, and 
modestly withholds the name of the member, whose in- 
'troductory remarks were in all respects worthy cf such a 
termination. 

The house of representatives in which Mr. Marshall 


liberty, that they would always have her esteem, and to 'Talleyrand, the minister of foreign relations, will reward |had a seat, was perhaps never exceeded, in the number 


that they would find in the French people that republi-| 
can generosity which knows how to grant peace, as it 
does to cause its sovereignty to be respected.” } 

What, my fellow-citizens, would be the effect of an | 
appeal in the same spirit to the American people, at the 
present hour? What would be the response at this day, | 
to such an invasion of American independence? One| 
universal cry of disdain and defiance from the farthest | 
extremity of Maine to the Gulf of Mexico, In party | 
divisions still continuing, and never to cease, the insepa- | 
rable attendant of all the free states that have ever ex- 
isted, the mingled good and evil of the best governments | 
that man has ever formed, we strive for the power to or-| 
der and appoint our own house as we deem best; but! 
the very struggle has bound us the more to our country, 
and would indignantly throw off trom the contest the 
intrusion of aliens, as an imputation and stain upon our 
filial love, 

It was at a special session of congress, convened upon 
the receipt of the despatches of General Pinckney, that 
the president of the United States, on the 3lst May, | 
1797, nominated that gentleman, together with Francis | 
Dana, chief justice of the state of Massachusetts, and 
General John Marshall, to be ministers to the French 
republic. Mr, Gerry was subsequently nominated, upon 
Mr. Dana’s declining to accept the appointment. In the | 
message to the senate which made this nomination, the 
president stated, that in the then critical and singular 
circumstances, it was of great importance to engage the 
contidence of the great portions of the Union in the 
character of the persons employed, and the measures 
which ought to be adopted ; and he had therefore thought 
it expedient to nominate persons of talents and integrity, 
long known and entrusted in the three great divisions of 
the Union; and in his message to the house of repre 
sentatives, with a spirit and fearlessness in the cause of 
his country, in which Mr. Adams was second to no man 
that ever lived, he said, “such attempts to separate the 
people from their government, to persuade them that 
they had different affections, principles, and interests 
from those of their fellow-citizens, whom they had them- 
selves chosen to manage their common concerns, and 





perusal at all times as admirable specimens of diplomacy. 
They have always been attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Marshall. They bear internal marks of it. We have 
since become familiar with his simple and masculine 


jstyle,—his direct, connected, and demonstrative reason- 


ing—the infrequency of his resort to illustrations, and 
the pertinency and truth of the few which he uses—the 
absence of all violent assertion—the impersonal form of 
his positions, and especially with the candour, as much 
the character of the man as of his writings, with which 
he allows to the opposing argument its fair strength, 
without attempting to elude it, or escape from it, by a 
subtlety. Every line that he has written bears the stamp 
of sincerity ; and if his arguments fail to produce convic- 
tion, they never raise a doubt, nor the shadow of a doubt, 
that they proceed from it. 

The impression made by the despatches of the Ameri- 
can ministers was immediate and extensive. Mr. Mar- 
shall arrived in New York on the 17th of June, 1798. 
His entrance into this city on the 19th, had the eclat of 
atriumph. The military corps escorted him from Frank- 
ford to the city, where the citizens crowded his lodgings 
to testify their veneration and gratitude. Public ad- 
dresses were made to him, breathing sentiments of the 


‘liveliest affection and respect. A public dinner was 


given to him by members of both houses of congress, “as 
an evidence of affection for his person, and of their grate- 
ful approbation of the patriotic firmness, with which he 
sustained the dignity of his country in his important 
mission ;” and the country at large responded with one 
voice to the sentiment pronounced at this celebration, 
** Millions for defence, but not a cent for tribute.” 

Mr. Marshall immediately after this returned to Virgi- 
nia, and renewed his professional practice with a deter- 
mination to be no further connected with political life ; 
and nothing perhaps would have shaken his purpose, but 
an appeal which no determination could resist. We are 
indebted for the fact to a memoir of the Chief Justice 
which claims to have derived it fromran authentic source.* 
General Washington, who had been appointed to the 


* National Gallery of Portraits, Part ITT. 


of its accomplished debaters, or in the spirit with which 
they contended for the prize of public approbation. It 
was the last which convened in this city, and furnished 
a continual banquet to such as had the taste to relish the 
encounter of minds of the first order, stimulated to their 
highest efforts, and sustained by the mutual conscious- 
ness of patriotic motives. The course of this eminent 
man, as a member of it, was such as all impartial persons 
must review without a censure. His principles of go- 
vernment were fixed, his confidence in the administra- 
tion was great, his apprehensions of public mischief from 
a radical change of its measures was sincere, and he 
neither deviated from the path which these sentiments 
prescribed, nor faltered in it. But there was that about 
him which defended him from the assaults of party, and 
raised him above its suspicions. If he was a party man, 
he was so by position, and not from temper, or partial 
views. The homage which is paid to sincerity, even by 
those who do not practise it, was uniformly accorded to 
him; and the self-balanced mind which appeared in all 
he said and did, was an admitted proof that he drew 
from his own convictions, even that which went to sus- 
tain the efforts and to augment the resources of party. 

In a certain description of cases, those of which the 
law or the constitution formed the main part, he was 
confessedly the first man in the house. When he dis- 
‘cussed them, he exhausted them ; nothing more remained 
|to be said, and the impression of his argument effaced 
that of every one else. Of this class, was the resolution 
|of Mr. Livingston, impeaching an order of the executive, 
| under a clause of the treaty with Great Britain, to surren- 
der the person of Jonathan Robbins upon a charge of 
murder committed on board a British frigate. It was a 
question involving many of the greatest subjects that can 
be presented for debate, the construction of the treaty, 
the principles of the law of nations, the constitutional 
powers of the executive, and those also of the judicial 
department. Upon such topics, however dark to others, 
|his mind could by its own clear light 





sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day. 





The speech which he delivered upon this question is be- 
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lieved to be the only one that he ever revised, and it was 
worthy of the care. It has all the merits, and nearly all 
the weight, of a judicial sentence. It is throughout in- 
spired by the purest reason, and the most copious and 
accurate learning. It separates the executive from the 
judicial power by a line so distinct, and a discrimination 
so wise, that all can perceive and approve it. It demon- 
strated that the surrender was an act of political power 
which belonged to the executive ; and by excluding all 
such power from the grant of the constitution to the ju- 
diciary, it prepared a pillow of repose for that department, 
where the success of the opposite argument would have 
planted thorns. 
It has been said that his course in congress was go- 
verned by his own convictions of right. No act of con- 
gress during that administration was more thoroughly 
associated with party, than one of the previous session, 
commonly known, from its second section, by the name 
of the Sedition Law. He had not voted for it. He 
was not in congress at the time of its enactment ; but he 
voted for the repeal of the obnoxious section. Upon the 
introduction of a resolution to that effect, the journal of 
the house records his vote in the affirmative, while the 
names of all those with whom he generally concurred 
are to be found on the other side. 
There were measures of a different description which 
he promoted with the fondest zeal, and in conformity 
with the nearly universal wishes of the country. His 
personal veneration for Washington was the fruit of long 
observation and intercourse. It heightened his sense of 
the immeasureable debt which, in common with all, he 
believed was due to the father of his country ; and not 
satisfied with that cheap discharge of it, which is found 
in the cold apothegm, “that the best monument of a 
patriot and hero is in the bosoms of his countrymen,” 
he deemed it the sacred duty of congress to erect one, 
which should represent to the senses the kindred image 
of the heart, and point the world and posterity to all that 
was mortal of the founder of the republic. He submitted 
the resolution which invited the people to an universal 
commemoration of their grief for his death, on the anni- 
versary of Washington’s birth. He submitted that also 
which asked and obtained for the nation the precious de- 
posit of his remains; and he reported the bill which 
passed the house of representatives for erecting a mauso- 
leum in the city of Washington: but the senate post- 
poned it to the next session, and he had then ceased to 
be a representative in congress. 
His connection with the house of representatives was 
terminated by his appointment, at the close of the session, 
as secretary of war. He was soon after appointed secre- 


tary of state, and continued in this office the remainder| of inquiries exceeding that of any other judicial tribunal | 


of the year. 


Although he held the latter office but a few months,| and when we now look back upon the thirty-four years 
the department contains the proof of his great abilities} of unimpaired vigour that he gave to the work, the extent 
It was his duty to correspond with| to which the court has explained the constitution, and 
the American minister in England, upon the interrupted] sustained its supremacy, the principles of interpretation 
execution of the 6th article of the British treaty, in re-|it has established for the decision of future controversy, 


and patriotic spirit. 


gard to compensation to British creditors, and upon the] and the confirmation it has given to all the blessings ot 
questions ef contraband, blockade, and impressment,| life, by asserting and upholding the majesty of the law, 
which threatened to destroy the peace of the two coun-| we are lost in admiration of the man, and in gratitude to 
tries; and it is impossible to imagine a finer spirit, more] Heaven for his beneficent life. 


fearless, more dignified, more conciliatory, or more true 


to his country, than animates his instructions to Mr.|to the station, and which continued to be more and more 
Our relations with England were now supposed} developed the longer he held it. 


King. 
to be in danger from a pending negotiation with France, 


and thus in some respects the language which he held} never surpassed ;—patience to hear that which he knew 
to France in 1798, became necessary towards England.| already, that which he disapproved, that which ques- 
It was adopted without hesitation. “'The United States,”| tioned himself. 


e first order 





of state papers, and shows the most finished adaptation 
of parts for the station of an American secretary of 
state. 


I have now, my fellow citizens, defectively traced the 
life of this eminent man to the age of forty-five; and 
you have seen him, from his youth upward, engaged in 
uccessively to cor- 





various stations and offices, tending s 
roborate his health, to expand his affections, to develop 
his mind, to enrich it with the stores of legal science, to 
familiarise him with public affairs, and with the princi- 
ples of the constitution, and before little more than half 
his life had run out, producing from the materials sup- 
plied by a most bountiful nature, a consummate work, 
pre-eminently fitted for the judicial department of the 
federal government. ‘To the first office of this depart- 
ment he was appointed on the 31st of January, 1801. 
At the date of this appointment, the constitution had 
been more frequently discussed in deliberative assemblies, 
than in the Supreme Court of the United States.  Cir- 
cumstances had not yet called for the intervention of 
that court upon questions opening the whole scheme of 
the constitution, and thereby determining the rules for 
its interpretation; nor had any thing of previous occur- 
rence established the meaning of some of the most im- 
portant provisions which restrain the powers of the states, 
The constitution is undoubtedly clear in most of its 
clauses. In all its parts it is perhaps as free trom doubt 
or obscurity, as the general language of a constitution 
permits. But a constitution has necessarily some com- 
plication in its structure, and language itself is not a 
finished work. ‘The Constitution of the United States 
has been truly called an enumeration of powers, and not 
a definition of them. It cannot therefore surprise us, nor 
does it take from its merit, that the language of the con- 
stitution required interpretation. It is true of the time 


the greatest difficulty and delicacy, it had not then re- 
ceived a judicia! interpretation. 

It was obvious moreover at that time, that the rapidly 
augmenting transactions and legislation of the states, and 
their increasing numbers also, must within the compass 
of a few years present cases of interference between the 
laws of the states and the constitution, and bring up for 
discussion those embarrassing questions from which the 
earlier days of the union had been exempt. 


try in the adjudication of questions of such magnitude, ae 
well as of controversies determinable by the laws of all the 
states, and by the code of public law, including a range | 


that is known to us, was this illustrious person set apart ; 


Rare indeed were the qualifications which he brought 


He was endued by nature with a patience that was 





When he ceased to hear, it was not 


when this appointment was made, that in many parts of | 


—— ill ~ 

| the life of a single judge! yet he participated in them all, 
and in those of the greatest difficulty his pen hes most fre- 
quently drawn up the judgment; and in the midst of his 
jjudicial duties, he composed and published, in the year 
|1804, a copious biography of Washington, surpassing, 
in authenticity and minute accuracy any public history 
}with which we are acquainted. He found time also to 
| revise it, and to publish a second edition, separating the 
| history of the American colonies from the biography, and 
to prepare with his owa pen an edition of the latter for 
|the use of schools. Every part of it is marked with the 
scrupulous veracity of a judicial exposition ; and it shows 
| uoreover, how deeply the writer was imbued with that 
ispirit which will live after all the compositions of men 
ishall be forgotten,—the spirit of charity, which could in- 
ldite a history of the revolution and of parties, in which 
fhe was a conspicuous actor, without discolouring his 
| pages with the slightest infusion of gall. It could 
lnot be written with more candour an hundred years 


‘hence. It has not been challenged for the want of it but 


lin asingle instance, and that has been refuted by himself 


| with irresistible force of argument, as well as with unex- 
hausted benignity of temper. 

| ‘To qualities such as these, he joined an immoveable 
firmness, befitting the office of presiding judge in the 
‘highest tribunal of his country. It was not the result 
lof excited feeling, and consequently never rose or fell 
with the emotions of the day. It was the constitution 
lof his nature, and sprung from the composure of a mind 
lundisturbed by doubt, and of a heart unsusceptible of 
lfear. He thought not of the fleeting judgments and 
}commentaries of men; and although he was not indif- 
ferent to their approbation, 1t was not the compass by 
iwhich be was directed, nor the haven in which he looked 
| for safe ty. 

| His learning was great, and his faculty of applying it 
jof the very first order. 

But it is not by these qualities that he is so much 
|distinguished from the judges of his time. In learning 
land industry, in patience, firmness, and fidelity, he has 
| had his equals. But there is no judge, living or dead, 
| whose claims are disparaged by assigning the first place 
lin the department of constitutional law to Chief Justice 
| Marshall. 

| He looked through the constitution with the glance of 
He had been with it at its creation, and had 
As the 


lintuition. 
lbeen in communion with it from that hour. 


For the duty of leading the highest court in the coun-!fundamental law, instituted by the people, for the con- 


cerns of a rising nation, he revolted at the theory that 
seeks for possible meanings of its language, that will 
leave it the smallest possible power. Both his judgment 
and affections bound him to it as a government supreme 
in its delegated powers, and supreme in the authority to 
expound and enforce them, proceeding from the people, 
designed for their welfare, accountable to them, possess- 
ing their confidence, representing their sovereignty, and 
no more to be restrained in the spirit of jealousy within 
less than the fair dimensions of its authority, than to be 
extended beyond them in the spirit of usurpation. These 
were his constitutional principles, and he interpreted the 
constitution by their light. If it is said that they are the 
same which he held as a follower of Washington, a 
member of the legislature of Virginia, and of the con- 
gress of the Uuited States, when party divided the coun- 
try, it is most true. He was sincere, constant and 
consistent from the beginning to the end of his life. If 
to others it appeared that his principles were meant for 
party, he knew that they were devoted to the whole 


people, and he received his earthly reward in their 


he said, « do not hold themselves in any degree respon-| because his patience was exhausted, but because it ceased | ultimate general adoption, as the only security of the 
sible to France or to Great Britain for their negotiations| to be a virtue. lunion, and of the public welfare. 
° . . . 1s ° ° : WW . . > . he ) admir: 
His carriage in the discharge of his judicial business, | T'o these principles he joined the most admirable 


with the one or the other of those powers, but they are 


teady to make amicable and reasonable explanations with] was faultless. 
The aggressions sometimes of one and some-| dull, instructive or superficial, the regard of his expressive | hardly } r 
times of another belligerent power, have forced us to con-| eye was an assurance that nothing that ought to affect | assumed as true | 


either, 


Whether the argument was animated or | 


powers of reasoning. When he came to his high office, 
y interpretation of the constitution could bo 
The constitution 


} 


»y force of authority. 


template and prepare for war as a probable event. We] the cause was lost by inattention or indifference, and the |is not a subject upon which mere authority is likely at 
have repelled, and we will continue to repel, injuries not| courtesy of his general manner was only so far restrained |any time to sustain a judicial construction with general 
pelled, pel, inj courtesy g manner was onl\ d : 


doubtful in their nature, and hostilities not to be misun-] on the bench, as was necessary for the dignity of office, 
But this is a situation of necessity, not of| and for the suppression of familiarity. 


derstood. 


choice. It is one in which we are placed, not by our 


| 
| 
} 


His industry and powers of labour, when contemplated 


consent. Reason is the great authority upon constitu- 
tional questions, and the faculty of reasoning is the only 


instrument by which it can be exercised. In him it was 


own acts, but by the acts of others, and which we change] in connection with his social temper, show a facility that | perfect, and its work was perfect,—in simplicity, perspl- 


as soon as the conduct of others will permit us to change | 


’ . . *-. . . . . . . e 2 e . . ° 
it.” This is the spirit, this is the temper, that gives] There remain behind him nearly thirty volumes of copi-|as possible, rarely resorting to analogy, and never makir 
dignity and security to peace, and carries into war the] ously reasoned decisions, greater in difficulty and labour |it the basis or principal support of the argument. 


loes not generally belong to parts of such strength. | 





hearts of an united people ! 





cuity, connection and strength. It is commonly as direct 
ig 


Of 


His despatch of the 20th| than probably have been made in any other court during! all descriptions of reasoning, this, when sound, is most 
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authoritative, and such therefore are the judgments upon 
the constitution to which it has been applied. 

This is not the place for a particular reference to these 
judgments. 
bench, the court have explored almost every question in 
regard to the constitution that can assume a judicial form. 
The obligation of contracts, and that which constitutes 


During the time that he has been upon the) the constitution. 


| intelligence and integrity have shed their combined lustre. 
| Butits chief glory docs and ever will eradiate from those 
records, in which it has explained, defended and enforced 
These are a great national monument 
so complete, so ample, and so harmonious in its parts, 
ihat if all preceding debates and commentaries upen the 
constitution were lost, the union would still have, in the 


its essence,—the restraint upon the issue of paper cur-| arguments of that court, sufficient to elucidate its prin- 


rency by the states,—the authority of congress to regulate 
trade, navigation, and intercourse among the states,—| 
those principles and provisions in the constitution which | 
were intended to secure the rights of property in each of} 
the states, and their enjoyment by intercourse among 
them all,—have been investigated, and settled upon a 
basis not to be shaken so long as the law shall retain any 
portion of our regard. 

If I were to select any in particular from the mass of 
its judgments, for the purpose of showing what we derive 
from the constitution, and from the noble faculties which 
have been applied to its interpretation, it would be that 
in which the protection of chartered rights has been 
deduced from its provisions. The case of Dartmouth 
college is the bulwark of our incorporated institutions for 
public education, and of those chartered endowments for 
diffusive public charity, which are not only the ornaments | 
but among the strongest defences of a nation. 
them above the reach of party and occasional prejudice, 
and gives assurance to the hope, that the men who | 
now live may be associated with the men who are} 
to live hereafter, by works consecrated to exalt and refine} 
the people, and destined, if they endure, to unite suc- 
cessive generations by the elevating sentiment of high 





national character. 

In a thousand ways, the decisions of this court have 
given stability to the union, by showing its inseparable 
connection with the security and happiness of the people 
of the United States. 

While we think with just affection, my fellow citizens, 
of that state at whose bosom we have been nurtured, 
whose soil contains the bones of our fathers, and is to 
receive our own, and reverence her for those institutions 
and laws by which life is ennobled, and its enjoyments 
enlarged, far from us be that purblind vision, which can 
see nothing of our country beyond the narrow cirele in 
The union is our country. The go- 
vernment of the union is our own. It breathes our 
breath. Our blood flows in its veins. It is animated 
with the spirit and it speaks the voice of the whole 
people. We have made it the depository of a part of 
that liberty with which the valour of the revolution 
made us free; and we can never review the works of 
this illustrious tribunal, since Chief Justice Marshall 
has been at its head, without gratitude to Heaven that 
it is the guardian of that part, which alone could enable 
us in our separate communities to destroy the value of 
the rest. 

What were the states before the union? The hope of 
their enemies, the fear of their friends, arrested only by 
the constitution from becoming the shame of the world. 
‘To what will they return when the union shall be dis- 
‘To no better than that from which the consti- 
tution saved them, and probably to much worse. They 
will return to it with vastly augmented power, and lust 
of domination, in some of the states, and irremediable 
disparity in others, leading to aggression, to war, and to 
conquest. They will return to it, not as strangers who have 
never been allied, but as brethren alienated, embittered, 
inflamed and irreconcileably hostile. In brief time their 
hands may be red with each other’s blood, and horror and 
shame together may then bury liberty in the same grave! 
with the constitution. The dissolution of the union will! 
not remedy a single evil, and may cause ten thousand. 
Itis the highest imprudence to threaten it,—it is madness 
to intend it. If the union we have cannot endure, the 
dream of the revolution is over, and we must wake to 
the certainty that a truly free government is too good for 
mankind. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States have raised the renown of the country, not less 
than they have confirmed the constitution. In all parts 
of the world, its judgments are spoken of with respect. 
Its adjudications of prize law are a code for all future 


which we stand. 


solved ? 





ciples and limits, and to explain nearly all that is doubt- 
ful in it. 

The day of Chief Justice Marshall’s appointment will 
ever be regarded as an epoch in the nistory of the con- 
stitution. The rules of its interpretation were still to be 
settled, and the meaning of its doubt‘ul clauses to be 
fixed, by that authority which under the constitution is 
final, and some of them regarded nothing less than the 
action of states, and the government of a nation. To 
have erred, would have been to throw into disorder and 
convulsion the movements of the entire system. T’o have 


the counsellor of peace, and in the spirit of religious 
| charity, regarded with catholic good will those who dif. 
| fered from him. Upon one occasion he said—* after the 
warm language (to use the mildest phrase) which has 
been mingled with argument on both sides, I heard with 
inexpressible satisfaction, propositions for compromise 
proposed by both parties in the language of conciliation, 
I hailed these auspicious appearances with as much joy 
as the inhabitant of the polar regions hails the re-appear. 
ance of the sun after his long absence of six tedious 
months.”—This was the affection of his heart; but the 
spirit of his understanding still divided truth from error, 
by a line as bright and distinct, as in the clearest hour 
of his meridian day. It was particularly on the question 
of judicial tenure, the subject upon which he could speak 
after probably more personal reflection and observation 
than any man living, that he poured out his heartfelt 
convictions with an energy that belongs to nothing but 
truth. The proposed constitution, while it adopted for 





been suspected of incompetency, would have been to} 
strike out the department from the hearts of the people, 
and to have left the union without a judiciary. What 
greater responsibility ever rested upon the judgments of 
acourt? What greater triumph to human intellect and | 


virtue, than effectually to accomplish so great a work?) 


for the service? What eulogy is equal to so great a) 
name, as that of the man, who gave the last sands of life 
to his eightieth year in completing so much of it, and in 
tracing the plan of all that is to be done hereafter? Let 
it not be supposed that I claim for him the exclusive 
merit. His modesty would reject it. Justice withholds 
it. He has had by his side men now resting from their 
labours like himself, and men still living to continue them, 
who have contributed by their talents and learning to all 
that has been done, and will ever be honoured for it by 
their country. But it is both their praise and his, that 
they have improved their own powers by the inspiration 
of his wisdom, and have been raised to their eminence, 
in part, by the attraction of his example. In him his 
country have seen that triple union of lawyer, statesman, 
and patriot, which completes the frame of a great consti- 
tutional judge ; and if we add to it “the heart of the 
wise man,” inspired with the love of God, of country, 
of mankind, and showing it in the walks of private life, 
as well as on the judgment seat, while we leave that 
which the course of the world very rarely exhibits, we 
have no more than, for the example of the world, has 
been bestowed upon our country. 

When the venerable life of the chief justice was near 
its close, he was called, in the 75th year of his age, to 
give his parting counsel to his native state in the revision 
of her constitution. A spectacle of greater dignity than 
the convention of Virginia in the year 1829, has been 
rarely exhibited. At its head was James Monroe, con- 
ducted to the chair by James Madison and John Marshall, 
and surrounded by the strength of Virginia, including 
many of the greatest names of the union. The ques- 
tions to be agitated were of the last importance to the 
people of that state, and divided them, as they were 
never before divided in any period of their history. The 
basis of representation, and the tenure of judicial office, 
the former in by far the greater degree, were the occasion 
of fearful collisions in the convention, threatening to 
break up the body into irreconcileable parties, and to 
spread the flames of civil discord through the state. It 
cannot be doubted that the presence and wisdom of these 
venerable persons assuaged the violence of the contest, 
and contributed to reduce the general temper to that tone 
of compromise and mutual concession in which the 
tranquillity of a diversified people can alone be found, 
The reverence manifested for Chief Justice Marshall, 
was one of the most beautiful features of the scene. 
The gentleness of his temper, the purity of his motives, 
the sincerity of his convictions, and his wisdom, were 
confessed by all. This was indeed a homage worthy of 
his virtue, and of the eminent men who paid it. He 
stood in the centre of his native state, in his very home 
of fifty years, surrounded by men who had known him 
as long as they had known any thing, and there was no! 
one to rise up, even to question his opinions, without a| 


‘ ‘ | 
tribute to his personal excellence. He spoke upon both} 





the judges of the superior courts the tenure of good be- 
haviour, guarded by a clause against the construction 
which had in one instance prevailed, that the repeal of 
the law establishing the court, and by a mere majority, 
should dissolve the tenure, and discharge the judge upon 
the world. In support of this clause, which was proposed 


It a What nobler destiny than to be qualified and appointed | by himself, and of the general principle of judicial inde- 


pendence, he spoke with the fervour and almost with the 
authority of an apostle. “The argument of the gentle- 
man (he said) goes to prove not only that there is no such 
thing as judicial independence, but that there ought to 
be no such thing ;—that it is unwise and improvident to 
make the tenure of the judge’s office to continue during 
good behaviour. [ have grown old in the opinion that 
there is nothing more dear to Virginia, or ought to be 
more dear to her statesmen, and that the best interests 
of our country are secured by it. Advert, sir, to the 
duties of a judge. He has to pass between the govern- 
ment, and the man whom that government is prosecuting, 
—between the most powerful individual in the com- 
munity, and the poorest and most unpopular. It is of 
the last importance that, in the performance of these 
duties, he should observe the utmost fairness. Need I 
press the necessity of this? Does not every man feel 
that his own personal security, and the security of his 
property, depends upon that fairness. The judicial de- 
partment comes home in its effects to every man’s fire 
side ;—it passes on his property, his reputation, his life, 
his all. Is it not to the last degree important, that he 
should be rendered perfectly and completely independent, 
with nothing to control him but God and his conscience.” 
“T acknowledge that in my judgment, the whole good 
which may grow out of this convention, be it what it 
may, will never compensate for the evil of changing the 
judicial tenure of office.” “I have always thought from 
my earliest youth till now, that the greatest scourge an 
angry Heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and a 
sinning people, was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent 
judiciary.” 

These sentiments are worthy of the profoundest con- 
sideration. ‘They were the last legacy of his political 
wisdom, from an incorruptible patriot, and one of the 
wisest of men. Standing, as it were, on the verge of 
life, free from all mixture and stain of selfish motive, 
having nothing to hope, nothing to fear from men, they 
are the parting testimony of his pure and disciplined 
reason. They are worthy of being written on the tables 
of the heart; and if elsewhere they may be disrggarded 
in the spirit of change, or in the lust of experiment, let 
them animate us to preserve what we have, and to trans- 
mit it to our children. 

Fellow-citizens, this admirable man, extraordinary in 
the powers of his mind, illustrious by his services, ex- 
alted by his public station, was one of the most warm- 
hearted, unassuming, and excellent of men. His life, 
from youth to old age, was “one unbroken harmony of 
mind, affections, principles, and manners. His kinsman 
says of himn—“He had no frays in boyhood. He had 
no quarrels or outbreakings in manhood. He was the 
composer of strifes. He spoke ill of no man. He med- 
dled not with their affairs. He viewed their worst deeds 
through the medium of charity. He had eight sisters 
and six brothers, with all of whom, from youth to age, 


time. Upon commercial law it has brought us nearly to| the great questions, with brevity, and with no less than| his intercourse was marked by the utmost kindness and 


n 
one system, | 


efitting the probity and interests of a great | his usual power, consistently maintaining opinions which jaflection ; and although his eminent talents, high public 
commercial nation, Over its whole path, learning and|he had cherished from the outset of his life; but he was! character, and acknowledged usefulness, could not fail to 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 








be a subject of pride and admiration to all of them, there 
is no one of his numerous relations, who has had the 
happiness of a personal association with him, in whom 
his purity, simplicity, and affectionate benevolence did 
not produce a deeper and more cherished impression 
than all the achievements of his powerful intellect.” 
Another of his intimate personal friends has said of him, 
«In private life he was upright and scrupulously just in 
all his transactions. His friendships were ardent, sin- 
cere, and constant; his charity and benevolence un- 
bounded. He was fond of society, and in the social 
circle cheerful and unassuming. He participated freely 
in conversation, bui from modesty rather followed than 
Jed. Magnanimous and forgiving, he never bore malice, 
of which illustrious instances might be given. A repub- 
lican trom feeling and judgment, he loved equality, ab- 
horred all distinctions founded upon rank instead of 
merit, and had no preference for the rich over the poor. 
Religious from sentiment and reflection, he was a Chris- 
tian, believed in the gospel, and practised its tenets.” 
This is the unbought praise of deep affection and inti- 
mate knowledge. It finishes his character in all his re- 
Jations. 

That with which a stranger was most struck in a first 
interview, was the charm of his most engaging simpli- 
city. ‘The reputation of his remarkable powers of mind 
was coextensive with our country. Every one who ap- 
proached him for the first time, was prepared to find 
something in the carriage of his person, the tones of his 
voice, or the strain of his conversation, which should 
distinguish him as much from men in general, as he was 
raised above them by his station and intellect. But al- 
though these were extremely attractive and highly suit- 
able, they did not display his mind so much as the be- 
nignity of his heart. ‘There was in his daily manners 
an unconsciousness of what he was, or how he was esti- 
mated, and a freedom from effort, affectation, and pre- 
tension, which makes the inscription he prepared for his 
monumental tablet a perfect representation of the simpli- 
city of him that lies beneath it. It records no more than 
his name and that of his deceased wife, with the date of 
his birth and marriage, and Jeaves a blank for the year 
and day of his death, 

The world, my fellow-citizens, has produced fewer in- 
stances of truly great judges, than it has of great men 
in almost every other department of civil life. A large 
portion of the ages that are past, have been altogether 
incapable of producing this excellence. It is the growth 
only of a government of laws, and of a political consti- 
tution so free as to invite to the acquisition of the high- 
est attainments, and to permit the exercise of the purest 
virtues, without exposure to degradation and contempt 
under the frown of power. ‘The virtues of a prince may 
partially correct the mischiefs of arbitrary rule, and we 
may see some rare examples of judicial merit, where the 
laws have had no sanction, and the government no foun- 
dation, but in the uncontrolled will of a despot; but a 
truly great judge belongs to an age of political liberty, 
and of public morality, in which he is the representative 
of the abstract justice of the people in the administra- 
tion of the law, and is rewarded for the highest achieve- 
ments of duty, by proportionate admiration and reverence. 
Of all the constitutions of government known to man, 
none are so favourable to the development of judicial 
virtue as those of America. None else confide to the 
judges the sacred deposit of the fundamental laws, and 
make them the exalted arbiters between the constitution 
and those who have established it. None else give them 
so lofty a seat, or invite them to dwell so much above 
the impure air of the world, the tainted atmosphere of 
party and of passion. None else could have raised for 
the perpetual example of the country, and for the crown 
. waying praise, so truly great a judge as Jolin Mar- 
shall. 


THER END. 
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BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ES@. 
Introduction. 
The following letters from the pen of Thomas Camp- 


bell, the poet, which it was expected would have appeared | 





in a volume, have been contracted for by the proprietor] 
of the London New Monthly Magazine: they are to| 
appear in monthly numbers, the annexed being the whole| 
of the first issue ; they will be incorporated in our co- 
lumns as rapidly as possible. 
LETTER I. 
Algiers, 19th Sept. 1834. 

My dear Friend,—One day that I was in the King’s} 
Library at Paris, exploring books on ancient geography, | 
I cast my eyes on a point of the map* that corresponds! 
with the site of this city. Its recent eventful history | 
rushed full on my thoughts, and seemed to rebuke them! 
for dwelling on the dead more than the living. The} 
question of how widely and how soon this conquest of| 
Algiers may throw open the gates of African civilisa- 
tion, is it not infinitely more interesting than any musty 
old debate among classic topographers ? To confine our 
studies to mere antiquities, is like reading by candle-light 
with our shutters closed, after the sun has risen. So ] 
closed the volume I was perusing, and wished myself 
with all my soul at Algiers. Ah, but the distance—the 
“mure sevum et importuosum” of Africa—the heat that 
must be endured—and the pestilence that may be en- 
countered—do not these considerations make the thing 
impossible? No, not impossible, I said to myself, on 
second thoughts; the distance is not so great, and the 
risk of contagion has been braved by thousands with im- 
punity ; I will see this curious place. I went to my 
friend, M. Galignani, and told him my intention ; he in- 
troduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was soon to return 
to the colony as the Procureur du Roi.t M. Lawrence, 
with the greatest friendliness, sent me about a dozen 
books relating to the colony, and offered, if I would ac- 
company him in the mail-post to Toulon, to procure me 
a passage from thence to Algiers in the government 
steam-packet. Unfortunately for me, I had too much 
baggage to be accommodated in the mail, so I had to set 
out in the diligence, trusting to meet with M. Lawrence 
at Marseilles. As I traveled night and day, I had but a 
hasty view of the country, and when I reached Mar- 
seilles, I found that the Procureur du Roi had got before 
me, and (as I concluded) was already embarked at 'Tou- 
lon. A merchant vessel was to sail for Algiers the next 
morning ; I took a berth on board of her, being anxious 
to get across before the season of the equinoctial gales; 
I have since learned that these gales are not so punctual 
in their visits to the Mediterranean during the autumn 
as to other seas. Meanwhile, an advice which M. Law- 
rence had given me dwelt in my mind, namely, by all 
means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the 
Algerine lodging houses leave you very much to serve} 
yourself. The only day, therefore, which I spent in the | 
most interesting city of southern France was devoted, | 
not to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most} 
valuable of all curiosities—a faithful domestic. A young! 
man with an honest looking countenance, who reminded | 
me of your inestimable servant George, brought me a} 
certificate of his character for a twelvemonth past; but 
farther back the recommender could not speak for him, | 
and there was a mystery over his anterior biography, 
which makes me fear that he was only an outside re-| 
semblance of George. I engaged hin nevertheless. He) 
said he was a British subject, and a native of Gibraltar ;) 
but when I took him to the British consul, his answers 
were not so satisfactory as to procure a passport. He 
then recollected that he had been born at Cadiz; the, 
Spanish consul, however, doubted the accuracy of his 
memory. Afterwards he discovered that he was a na- 
tive of Naples, but with no better success. In fine, we 
went hither and yonder in search of some testimony as 


| 
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* The ancient Roman city Icosium. 
{| Corresponding with our attorney-general. 
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to the place of his birth, which seemed to be as doubtful 
as that of Homer, only with this difference, that the 
cities where he alleged he had been born seemed to vie 
with each other rather in disowning, than claiming, the 
honour of his nativity ; and nobody would give him a 
passport. So I was obliged to embark alone—a knight- 
errant without a squire, 

I sailed from Marseilles the 11th inst., and we crossed 
the Mediterranean in six days. That they were not in 
all respects the pleasantest days of my life you will easily 
imagine, when I tell you that twelve of us adult passen- 
gers, besides an obstreperous child of four years old, 
were potted alive in a cabin nine feet square. There 
was no refuge during the day-time on deck, for it seemed 
to be kept from being set on fire by the sun only by in- 
cessant buckets of water. It is true, that we could sally 
from our den in the evening, and in the night-time we 
had some repose, but it was constantly interrupted at 
daybreak by the impious brat I have mentioned, beating 
a toy-drum, and bawling lustily when it was taken from 
him. At last the very mother who had borne him, lost 
all patience ; she threw his plaything into the sea, and 
ihreatened to send the little drummer himself after it. 
Several of us humanely, but in vain, implored her to 
fulfil her threat. We were fortunate, however, as to our 
ship’s crew, who, from the captain down to the mousse, 
or cabin-boy, were all assiduously attentive to us. The 
Mediterranean trading vessels have generally a bad cha- 
racter for feeding their passengers with tough salt fish, 
and laying to at meal-times, so as to make the rocking 
of the ship an antidote to their guests partaking freely 
even of that sorry fare. But here we had excellent food 
and wine, though the passage price was very moderate. 
One day we had even a féte and plenty of champagne ; 
it was when a brother skipper came on board and dined 
with us. He was a strange mad-cap, who, not contented 
with being master of a ship, imagined himself also mas- 
ter of the “ Belles Lettres” and philosophy. Nay, he 
was a poet to boot, and, to my misfortune, learning that 
I was a littérateur, he cruelly inflicted several dozens of 
his own verses on my naked ears. It was a voyage alto- 
gether with many sufferings, but with some consolations. 
The cool of the evening gave us breath and appetite to 
sup upon deck, and, in order to promote cheerfulness, it 
was made a law that we should all sing after supper in 
turn, whether we could sing or not. I never recognised 
more of the natural gaicty of the French character, and 
I fell in with it the more easily, inasmuch as that, bating 
the discomforts I have described, and in the absence of 
stomachie affliction, I was, as far as the mind is con- 
cerned, very tolerably happy. The prospect of seeing a 
new quarter of the globe, and of descrying even afar off 
Mount Atlas, with his head in the clouds and his feet in 
the sands of the desert—this prospect every now and 
then made my thoughts, I could almost say, delicious; 
and I blessed my fate that I had not in youth exhausted 
the enjoyment of traveling. 

We passed between the islands of Majorea and Mi- 
norca, but at too great a distance to observe distinctly 
the features of either of their shores. 

Early in the morning of the day before yesterday, I 
awoke to the joyous sound of land having been discovered 
from the mast-head, and to the sight of jand-birds wheel- 
ing around our sails. I should think that as far as thirty 
miles off we saw the whole portion of the Algerine ter- 
ritory, which stretches on the east along Cape Matifou, 
and on the west along the peninsula of Sidi Ferruch, 
where the French first landed in their invasion of the 
regency. At that distance, and even when you come 
nearer by a great many miles, the view of Algiers from 
the sea is not beautiful. It is true that the tops of the 
lesser Atlas form a fine bac} 





sground in the south, but the 
full picturesqueness ull you 
come almost within a mile of the shore. Farther off, 
the city itself locks like a triangular quarry of lime or 
chalk, on the steep side of a hill, whilst the country- 
houses that dot the adjacent heights seem like little par- 
cels of the same material lying on fields that are to be 
manured. On nearer approach, however, the imagined 
quarry turns out to be a surprising city, and the specks 
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pearance to this suburban portion of the coast. Mean- | santly awakened, by the chant of the mouzeens on the LETTER II. 


itself, when you come in full view of it,| minarets, proclaiming the hour of prayer. 








its very name makes the f 
) ordinary sensations, when one thinks |cavalry, and is at present colonel of the national foot- 
of all the Christian hearts that have throbbed with an-|/guards of Algiers. The national foot-cuards, I under- 
guish in approaching this very spot. Blest be our stars, | stand, amount to between five and six hundred; there 
that we have lived to see the chains of slavery broken /is a national horse-guard also, but it reckons only one 
here, and even about to be unriveted on the other side of company. M. Descousse’s house formerly belonged to 
the Atlantic! But, without these associations, the view |the aga of the janissaries ; it may be surpassed by one 


of Algiers is interesting from its strangeness to an/or two mansions of Algiers in gilded alcoves, sculptured 
It is walled all round in the old style of fountains, and other ornaments, but, upon the whole, it 
, 





fortification, its whole mural circuit being, I should think, |is a fair sample of the best Algerine habitations, 
about a mile and a half. It forms a triangle on the steep | 
side of a hill, the basis of which is close to the sea, whilst} From the street you enter into the lowest, or ground 


iis apex is crowned by the Cassaba, or citadel. That ‘floor, which is dimly lighted by a window over the door. 
strong place was the palace of the last dey. His pre-|The main apartment here is employed by my landlord as 
decessors had dwelt at the foot of the town ; butso many |a porter’s hall; but, in bygone times, the aga, surrounded 
of them had died a violent death, that Hussein Pacha! by his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and 
thought a higher position would enable him to take better | receiving visiters. On one side of this gloomy hall 
care of his loving subjects and faithful janissaries ; so/ihere are vaulted apartments which were formerly used 
he removed quictly one night, with all his treasures, to /as stables; but, since the Christian conquest of Algiers, 
the Cassaba. Farther off, on a still higher hill, stands|they have been converted into wine-cellars. From the 
the Emperor's Fort—so called from having been built by | ground, you ascend by two flights of white marble stairs 
Charles V.—which commands the whole town. The|into full daylight, and to a court of some thirty feet 
terraced and square houses, which rise, seemingly con-!square, paved with marble. This court, with a gallery 
densed, close behind one another, are, like the forts and | passing in front of each side of its quadrangle, tier over 
city walls, all washed with lime, and dazzling as snow. |tier, to the height of three stories, reminds you of our 

These objects, together with the pier and light-house, |old English inns ; only it is more elegant, and the white 
the batteries, lined, tier over tier, with hundreds of enor-|marble_ pillars, contrasted with the green and yellow 
mous cannon on the sea side rocks, give an imposing | glazed tiles that line the staircases, as well as the arches 
aspect to the city that scems to justify its old appellation | and floor of each gallery, produce a rich effect. From 
of « Algiers the warlike.” At the same time the mosques | these galleries, large and handsome folding doors of wood, 
and minarets, surmounted by the crescent, remind you|curiously carved, open into the rooms. The internal 
that you are now among the Moslems; whilst a palm|aspect of the house, as you look up to it from the court, 
tree which is visible, though remotely, seemed to me like |is upon the whole imposing, and on the terrace of the 
a graceful characteristic feather on the brow of an Afri-| uppermost story there is a commanding and magnificent 
can landscape. view of the city, the sea, and its ships, and the distant 

I had soon, however, a less agreeable indication than|mountains. ‘To save the eyes from being painfully daz- 
the palm tree of having got toa southern latitude. There zled, it is however necessary to consult this prospect 
was no keeping below when one came close to so inte-/either by moonlight or by mitigated daylight. Here I 
resting a scene; and, as the day advanced, the deck be-| meet with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the evening, 
came burning hot. The officers of health, as they are |among whom is Dr. Reviére, physician to the civil hos- 
pital, an intelligent, far-traveled, and accomplished man. 
and execrating them, before they would visit the s! | Hfe distinguished himself much in Egypt by his skilful 
y so sick as to| treatment of the plague. His lady is a fair daughter of 
bring up blood. IT now grew feverish, faint, and almost) Pennsylvania. In the Turkish time, men were not 
blind. I felt bereft of every faculty except my fancy, | privileged to walk on these roof-terraces ; the women en- 
and that wasill-naturedly busy in persuading me, falsely, | joyed them alone, and used to visit each other by climb- 
that I was about to die. When the boat arrived that|ing ladders up and down to the contiguous houses. 
was to take us ashore, T could not so much as rise to see | Hitherto I have seen no Moorish ladies upon them; but 
hen that a fellow-pas-|the Jewesses ogle their admirers on the house-tops with 

1 sort of feline familiarity. 


called, detained us for two hours in the harbour, 
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permit us to land. I had been recent 








my luggage put into it. It was t 


. jose. 2 | 
senger befriended me at my utmost need. his was a} 


} 


le man, of the name of Biron, whom 


smart, intelligent little 
I had supposed, from his appearance, to be some officer} Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the apart- 
pretty high in the civil service; but he told me that he | ments of the Moorish houses are gloomy and comfortless. 
Was returning to his perruquier’s shop in Algiers. How-|They have a few loopholes in the outer wall towards the 
ever, if he was not in the civil service, his humanity |street, but receive their air and light principally through 
(windows that look inwardly upon the court. These 

friend, and I need not say that I associated romance with atlas lows, which are latticed either with black or white 
his name. He took charge of my effects, and saw them jiron, and without glass, except where Europeans have 
safely through the custom-house. What passed in that | put it in, give the mansion a look of what it really was 
hour of landing in Africa—when T fell on my knees on|meant to be, when constructed—a family prison, where 
the shore, like Scipio, but from exheustion and not en-|it was as easy to watch the inmates as in any of our 
thusiasm—is but indistinctly marked in my memory ;}most approved penitentiaries. Niches in the walls, 
but T recollect being glad that there were no ladies in the} which have generally doors, serve for presses and cup- 
8, obviously grown | boards. One side of each quadrangular story, in an Al- 
to manhood, some of whom were fishing in barges, and |gerine house, contains only one long and narrow room, 
others swimming about, as naked as they were born. I ‘but a show of three apartments is made out by a wall, 
recollect, also, that the native porters seized on our bag-| built half way up to the right and left of the central 
gage with as much impudence as if they had been at}room, which faces the door. At the risk of broken 
Calais, and that my languid its were much refreshed | bones, you ascend by a ladder to the top of these walls, 
icks of his cane, which |and there you find a new floor of glazed tiles in either 

perruguier, bestowed on those infidels, |side room, with a curtain hung from the roof so as to 

Without the aid of his arm I could not have got to the | form two guasi apartments. Until the French arrived, 
nearest inn, On reaching the hotel, its solid walls /a chimney was unknown tothe Algerines, except in their 
seemed to me to rock like the ship which I had quitted. | kitchens, or, peradventure, in the house of a foreign con- 
I threw myself on a be!; my predominant sensation}sul; and it is still difficult to find lodgings with such a 
was thirst, but the roof, the floor, and the sides of my }comfort. Yet the climate, they tell me, is very chilly in 
apartment were all sheer masonry, and there was neither |the rainy months; and a Frenchman who has been in 
bell nor other means of summoninga waiter, My faith-| Norway, declares to me that he had suffered less from 
ful Biron, however, soon returned to my relief. He leold there than here. The sole objects of Moorish house 
procured for me lodgings and a servant. I slept soundly | building seem to have been to exclude the heat and con- 


calls me to remember him as a most civil and serviceable 


boat, for we passed many youns Aral 
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by the sound of son 


my friend, the perruguicr 








f not strictly beautiful, at least impressive I now write to you from lodgings which I have taken 
ind uniqueness. Independently, indeed, |in the house of M. Descousse, a respectable merchant in 
sight of | Algiers, who was formerly a captain in Napoleon’s|but I understand that it contains 153 streets, 14 blind 


Uziers, Sept. 29th, 1834, 


I have hitherto perambulated only a part of this city, 


alleys, and five places that can be called courts or squares ; 
of the last of these, however, only the grand square near 
the sea is of any extent. Thanks to the demolitions 
}made by the French, it is spacious and commodious, As 
to the rest of Algiers, it is, with the exception of one or 
two streets, a labyrinth of the narrowest, gloomiest, and 
most crooked lanes that were ever inhabited by human 
beings. In many of them two persons can scarcely walk 
abreast ; and if you encounter an ass laden with wood, it 
behoves you to pull up cleverly to one side, if you wish 
to keep your lower venter from being torn up by a pro- 
truding faggot. ‘This narrowness of the streets is, no 
doubt, some protection from the heat, and from the rain also, 
where the houses join their projecting upper stories into 
an arcade; but the stagnation of air which it occasions, 
together with the steaming offal and decayed vegetables 
that meet you at every corner, make me wonder that 
Algiers is ever free from putrid fevers. There are, how- 
ever, large covered sewers, which rid the city of much of 
its filth, and might carry it all off, if the streets were 
properly swept. The city is also well supplied with 
water. There are four aqueducts which bring it from 
the neighbouring heights, and which feed sixty-four pub- 
lic fountains, besides seventy-eight in private houses, 
The sewers are said to have been constructed by the 
Romans in a city that pre-occupied the place of Algiers, 
For their aqueducts, the Algerines were indebted, in 
1611, to one of the Moors who had been driven out of 
Spain, and who, having discovered a spring near the 
Emperor’s Fort, about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, laid his project for supplying the city with water 
before the dey. It was approved of and executed, and 
the projector was well rewarded. Every fountain has a 
ladle chained to it for the common use, with some ara- 
besque sculpture on the stones, and an inscription which, 
I take it for granted, is a verse of the Koran—probably 
recommending Adam’s wine as a beverage, in preference 
to stronger liquors. The Mussulmans are fond of 
quoting texts from their holy book. On an exccutioner’s 
sword I have seen inscribed, in golden letters, “God is 
merciful.” 

I account for my continuing to be interested in this 
ugly place, only by the novelty of objects which it pre- 
sents. The diversity of the people and of their costume 
is not only amusing to the eye, but it stirs up a curiosity 
in the mind respecting the history of so many races, and 
the causes of their concourse. The “ Grande Place,” as 
I have told you, affords the only tolerable promenade. 
Here, at the market time of a morning, you see not only 
the various people, but the anima] and vegetable produc- 
tions of nature displayed in rich yicturesqueness. It has 
been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge 
here before breakfast. How I long for the pencil of a 
Flemish painter, to delineate to you the human figures 
of all complexions and dresses !—the turbaned Mvor—the 
Jew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, with 
her yard long head-dress behind her. I could not pass 
even the Jew boys that blacken shoes, without being 
struck by the nimbleness of their tongues, and the comic 
play of their countenances, They all speak French, and 
seem the happiest creatures on earth ; excepting, perhaps, 
the half naked negroes, who are always chattering and 
laughing loudest, in proportion to the scantiness of duds 
upon their backs. I omit the Europeans, for they rather 
spoil the picture. 

Peculiarly striking is the locks of the Kabyles, the 
aboriginal highlanders of Barbary, who have, all of them, 
a fierce air, and, many of them legs and square forms 
that would not disgrace the grenadier company of the 42d. 
Taller, and generally slender, are the Arabs descended 
from those who conquered the country in the seventh 
century. They are distinguishable by vivid black eyes, 
shaped like an almond laid sidewise; and though many 
of them look wretched and squalid, you see some among 
them whose better drapery and forms, and fine Old Tes- 
tament heads, give them a truly patriarchal appearance. 
I thought myself looking on a living image of an‘iquity, 
as I stood this morning beside a majestic old Arab, whilst 
he made the camels he had led into the market kneel 





that night, except when Twas shortly, but not unplea- Ifine the women, 


before him to be unloaded of their enormous cargoes of 
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